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“Mobiloil lubricates 
perfectly in 

first 

Antarctic 

flight 

in 

history” 

— radioed capt. wilkins 



Tin’s message was sent by radioand cable 
to the Vacuum Oil Company on Novem- 
ber 22 by Capt. Sir Hubert Wilkins and 

Additional evidence of Mobiioil's suc- 
cessful lubrication was contained in their 
radio message to the Wtight Aeronautical 
Corporation; “Whirlwinds perform per- 
fectly on first Amarttic flight ever made.” 
Perhaps in no flight in history has 

in this Wilkins flight — the first in the 
Antarctic. These two fliers with only 
one spare plane and three assistants have 

pedition to study weatlier conditions 
which influence the whole world. 

With such restricted equipment only 


and in lubrication. Obviously they chose 
Mobiloil. 

Other Mobiloil flRSTS include; 

First from New York lo Pans— with Col. 
Lindbergh. 

First to the North Pole— with Commander 
Byrd. 

First .iroimd the world— with U. S. Army 


First to Hawaii-wilh U. S. Army Fliers. 
First woman (o fly across the Atlantic— 
Amelia Earhart. 


These arc only a few of the many spectac- 
ular flights made with Mobiloil. In all 
these flights only regular stock Mobiloil 
was used— exactly the same Mobiloil 

every airport in the w-orld. You, too, 
can alvays be sure with 


The World’s Quality Oil 

Mobiloil 

VACUUM OIL COMPANY 


Mobiloil 
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Experience 


In the aircraft field there are established 
sources for both raw and finished materials 
which the seasoned buyer knows to have 
unquestioned standing. 

In the matter of light alloy castings, the Bohn 
organization is invariably chosen to supply 
Bohnaiite Aircraft Castings because of its 
broad experience in this particular field. 

No chances can be taken — no risks assumed in 
connection with the selection of your cast- 


ings. You must buy from a source that 
long ago passed the experimental stage. 

Bohn engineers and Bohn metallurgists have 
long studied the aircraft ca.sting require- 
ments. This organization knows. That’s 
why in all Bohn castings you get that added 
factor of safety. 

Send us your blue print and specifications. 
Ask us about Bohnaiite — the light strong 
alloy. 


Aircraft Division 

Bohn Aluminum & Brass Corporation, Detroit, Michi^fan 


NALIf^ 

Castings 

62% LIGUTER THAN IRON 

ALWAYS DEPEMDABLE 
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COIVXJELOli motor endurance 


Axflton precition >tarUjarin advance 
oj acruni production . . . continuing 
nninterriiplcd/y to the final release of 
each motor — then folloured through 

X icHh Axelson field service. 

HERE is no siibstilute fo 
Imilding. Axelson learned the 
cision in tool manufacture years 
reived. A ripened experience of 37 
vancement in building tools 
applied to the manufacture of 
fundamentals of good motor de; 
to the beginning of actual prodi 
garding these motors will be 

,m*:n 
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vherc rieu an eaple's eye eannoi pierce (he murky 
maKfi nf sullen eloiuls, («nsoHda(eu Star Pathfinder 
(lompass safely ([uides the pilot over the charted 
route to his unseen porl. 

I'or the foolproof mechanism of this preeision-huill 
instrument defies the adverse influences of weather 
extremes and plane vibration. The built-in, easily 
aceessible compensating unit eliminates the use of 
troublesome loose magnets. And the spherical 
magnifying cover lens |)ermils the use of a small 


dial with great visibility. I'liish mounting. All ad- 
justments can be made from the front. 

Consolidated instruments, the steaily nerves of the 
plane., are now available in artistically decorative 
panels especially designed to suit the individual re- 
<]uirements of the builder of luxuriously furnished 
airplanes. On request and without ohligalion nr 
extra cost, we shall be pleased to design individual 
aircraft instrument panels for installation in pro- 
duction or custom built airplanes. 


i:os;soLii»ATii;n 

ISSTIUIAUIST9S ^ 

CONSOUDATED INSTRUMENT CO. OF AMERiCA, Inc. 

305 East 47lh Siceei. New York City ''SUi' 

M. E. HULSE, Si»l Bcoidvly, Oakland. Calll. 
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STABILITY 


proved in the making 



C OMM AMD-AIKE stability begins 
in the beginning. It is literally 
in-built. Under the personal super- 
vision of one of Germany’s fore- 
most aeroplane engineers, each 
exacting detail of his exclusive 
design is rigidly followed by 
CoMMAND-AiBE master craftsmen. 

Rigid standards for parts and 
fuselage design are maiataiued 
without variation through em- 
ployraenlof the Fuselage Jig— an 
advanced manufacturing device 
patented by Co.MMAnu-AiRE's 
chief engineer. By means of this 
Jig-used onlybyCoMMAXD-AiEiE 
—all fuselages.eontrols and parts 
are standard and iiitei changeable. 


10 Cardinal Superiorities of 
Comniand-ojrc Construction 




Every demonstration of CoM- 
hano-aise's integral stability 
makes a new convci t IoCommand- 
AIKE prcftreiicp. The ship thrives 
on eonipurisiin and win.s on per- 
formance. Tlie plane of widest 
sales is the plane of greatest sta- 
bility— and llial’sCoM.MAKD-AIRE. 
A single (Icnionslralien will con- 
vince you. Shall wc arrange it? 

COMMAKD-AIRE, Inc. 

Little Rock, Arkansas 


COMMAND-AIRE- 
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Ford-trained pilots for Ford 


We believe that safety is the foundation on which 
the success of commercial aviation must be built. In 
building the Ford tri-motored, all-metal transport 
monoplane, we give first consideration to safety in its 
design and structure. Speed, comfort, maneuver- 
ability, climb, general perform.ince. cfficienct' — all 
these have their proper place and receive the con- 

them supersedes s.afety in imiKirtancc. 

Aviation has not reached the stage, admittedh', 
where the human element in flying can be ignored 
or even regarded with indifference. We make the 
Ford plane as self-reliant as possible. But we are 
the last who would claim th.at the Ford plane, of 
itself, assures safe flight. A thoroughly trained and 
competent pilot is essential. And he must be expe- 
rienced on the particular type of plane he is to fly. 

To provide such pilots to purch.isers of Ford 
planes, we maintain a pilot’s training school at the 
Ford Airport, at Dearborn. To be admitted to it 


planes 

a prospective pilot must have had several hundred 
hours of flying, must pass physical examinations 
which parallel those of the United States air services, 
and must satisfy officials of the company that he is 
qualified, by his character and judgment, to be re- 
sponsible for the lives of his passengers and for the 
good name of the Ford plane. 

Purchasers of planes are welcome to send their 
own men to the school for this special training, if 
the> meet the requirements. But «c must ask them 
to consider our decision of their fitness final. 

So important do we regard this provision, that we 
reserve the right to decline to deliver a Ford plane 
unless the pilot who will fl)- it meets with the ap- 
proval of the officials of our training school. 

We are determined that Ford planes shall be safe 
and that the)' shall be flown safely, insofar as it is 
within our pow er to control. The Stout Metal Air- 
plane Company, Division of Ford Motor Company, 
Dearborn, Michigan. 
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PIONEER INSTRUf^ENTS 

ON 

LOENING CABIN AMPHIBIANS 



M ore than 100 Loening Amphibians have 
flown over 2,500,000 miles in all parts of the 
world and in all climates. The work that has been 
done by this unique plane for the United States 
Government in the Army, Navy, Marine Corps 
and Coast Guard Air Services during the past four 
years has well earned the title — "The Plane that 
does the hard work for America.” 

With this excellent opportunity to determine the 
value of aeronautical instruments it is significant 
that, as STANDARD EQUIPMENT for the new 
Loening Cabin Amphibian, the Loening Aero- 
nautical Engineering Corporadon has chosen the 
Pioneer Instruments listed at the right. 

Descriptive folders on request 


Fuel Level Gauge 
Navigation Lights 
Air Speed Indicator 
Turn and Bank In- 
dicator 

Oil Pressure Gauge 

Altimeter 

Hand Fuel Pump 

Tachometer 

Magnetic Compass 

Fuel Pressure Gauge 



PIONEER IHSTROnEHT CONPAnV 

7S4 LEXINGTON AVE.BR00KIYH HEW YORK 


THANK YOU for mnlKiim AVIATION 


AVIATION 



Wyite for catalog to 

Dept. M, 105 Nassau St., New York City 


THANK vou u 
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A new 

organization 

The formation of the Knoll Aircraft Corpora- 
tion has been effected in order to bring together 
3 combination of three vitally important fectors 
— an experienced engineering staff of highest 
calibre — a manufecrnring plant with every pos- 
sible fiicility for high quality and quantity pro- 
duction — and ample capital for research as well 
as for operation. 

The engineering staff will be headed by Mr. Felix 
W. A. Knoll, an aeronautical engineer of inter- 
national reputation. Mr. Knoll, as consulring engi- 
neer and as engineer for the Rohrbach All-Metal 
Airplane Company and for the Heinkle Aircraft 
Company, has been responsible for the design of 
a large number of highly successful aircraft of 
many types. His experience ranges from single 
place sport planes and mUitary aircraft to trans- 
port planes of every capacity, including the famous 
"Hero”, the largest airplane ever construaed, built 
for the Imperial Airways by Rohrbach. 

Mr, Knoll will be assisted by a complete staff of 
engineers of his own choice. 

THE KNOLL AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
Wichita, Kansas 
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SIKORSKY AMPHIBION 

TToe World’s Safest ,yUrplane-> 


On Land — an excelleni iandplane. 

On Water — a remarkable seaplane. 

In Flight — an incomparable airplane. 

The only plane that correctly combines 
the requirements for perfect perform- 
ance in air, on land and on water. 

The only twin-motored amphibion in 
the world that will fly and climb with 
full load on either motor. 


A cruising range of over 1000 miles. 
A speed of over 125 m.p.h. 

Initial climb of 880 ft. per minute with 
4000 lbs. useful load. 

Designed by Igor I. Sikorsky, the in- 
ternationally famous aeronautical en- 
gineer, who gave to the world its first 
successful multimotored airplane(1913) 
and its first successful multimotored 
amphibion (1927). 


Xjind When and WhereYou Wish 

Il/uslraud Hleramre upon rttjnen 

CURTISS FLYING SERVICE 

INCORPORATED 

GARDEN CITY.^NEW YORK 

50LE RALES AGENT IN THE UNITED STATES O 

"O ^annf„ctur>d by th, StlViOKiKY AWKnOti CORPORATION. T-I- O 

THANK VOU tar mtniianina AVI.ATION 
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ANOTHER ONE OF THE 41 MANUFACTURERS IN THE 
AVIATION INDUSTRY THAT USES SKF BEARINGS 


ALLISON ENGINEERING COMPANY 



There Are No Service Stations in the Air — 
Dependability Always Rides With SKP* Bearings 


T hrough the highways of the sky dependability rides on 
SDSiF Bearings. In every phase of aviation .... govern- 
ment or commercial .... where high speeds and safety are of 
supreme importance .... there you will find fflCSP" Bearings. 
Five of them are used on the National Advisory Committee 
for Aeronautics Roots Type Superchai^er built by the Allison 
Engineering Company. 

The impellers in this supercharger are9I^” in diameter with 
an 8" face. The entire unit is us^ to superchaige engines of 
235 to 500 H. P. SCSiF Ball Bearings insure smooth and easy 

running reducing friction to aminimum. Continuous speeds 

up to 6,000 R.P.M. arc maintained without appreciable effect 
on the bearings. S5GSIF Bearings never require adjustments 
therefore .... initial tolerances remain unchanged. 

SKF- INDUSTRIES, INCORPORATED 
40 East 34th Street, New York, N. Y. 



THE HIGHEST PRICED BEARINGS 
IN THE WORLD 
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A Valuable Franchise I 



arrives. Later much greater capital aod effort 
will be required. 

We Will Help You! 

Dealers. Therefore we furnish our Dealers 
strong co-operation and help them to build 
upaptosperous business. Askushov. 


Commander Richard E. Byrd's Aristocrat 

Big News for Dealers ! 

The Big News from the Aeronautical Exposition re- 
cently held in Chicago is this: The Aristocrat Three- 
Place Cabin Plane was "The Hit of the Show" with 
both public and dealers, 

Every inch the Aristocrat in appearance and out-per- 
forming all other planes of its type at the Chicago Air- 
port, it was easily the most popular airplane exhibited, 
being rivalled only in public interest by a new flying 
boat. 

We booked orders at the Show totaling $487,500.00 
and received applications from dealers and distribu- 
tors for territory tights calling for additional Aristo- 
crats to the value of $862,500.00. 

Our production of Aristocrats in 1929 will be valued 
at 83,000,000.00, which means standardized manufac- 
turing methods, unexcelled service facilities and prices 
reduced from time to time as greater manufacturing 
efficiency results in lower costs. 

Make Us Prove It! 

The Aristocrat is the easiest selling small plane be- 
cause it is the best looking and best performing. 

We stand ready to prove this bold statement to re- 
sponsible dealers at any time. 

Perhaps your territory is still open. 

Wire or write for our Big 
Moneymaking Offer for Dealers 


The Complete GAC Line 



GENERAL AIRPLANES CORPORATION, 552 Abbott Road, Buffalo, N. Y. 


THANK YOU /« 
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A few things 
the AmSI^ICAN £aclS 
purchaser knmvs 
he can depend on: 

^ IMMEDIATE DELIVERY! That’s a 
j The enormous increase in the productic 
J American Eagle planes will continue to At 
J pace with the demand. 

j SATISFACTION ! The ownership of a 
y plane which is the unquestioned leader among 
/ all planes manufactured for commercial and 
j private use. Safe, speedy, with never a struo 
/ tural failure— American Eagles have made 
j flying “just an everyday affair.” 

j SERVICE! The prompt and faithful 
/ servicing of that plane by a concern which 
1' operates like the automobile industry 

,/ l 


toward efficient co-operation with the 
consumer. See the American Eagle 
dealer nearest you — or write to us for 
complete literature and information. 


AMSH/CAJV SACLS /U/iCRAFT CORR 


C/Tr - At/SSOVR/ 
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“The Sport Waco’s exceptional maneuverability, together with its 
quick take-off and slow landing speed, puts it far in advance of 
similar planes being flown at the present time. 


“My log book shows a total of 10,291 miles covered in my Sport 
Waco, at an average speed of approximately 130 miles per hour. 


These figures, in my opinion, constitute an excellent record for 
a commercial plane.” 





THE ADVANCE AIRCRAFT CO TROY, OHIO 


THANK YOU ft 
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Over land and sea, whether it be with 
the Army or the Navy Air Forces, in the United 
States, Canal Zone, Hawaii, or the Philippines, 
or the Battle Fleets on the high seas, Boeing 
fighting aircraft are found setting the standard 
of performance, safety and sturdiness. The result 
of skill in design, the perfeaion of mechanical 
and manufecturing practices which have pro- 
duced superior military equipment, are reflected 
in the commercial products now offered to the 
flying public. 



Back and forth across the continent, like 
giant shuttles, the airplanes of the Boeing Air 
Transport, Inc., and the Pacific Air Transport — 
Boeing-built — carry mail and passengers, swiftly 
and safely, and have covered an astonishing total of 
3,150,000 miles — 46% of which is done by night. 

Boeing Airplane Co. 

Seattle, Washington 


TRANSPORT 


THANK YOU ft 
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Airports and Aviation Buildings 


C ITIES ate awakening to the need for airpoiis 
— real air terminals. While many landing 
fields may be found, there are but few modern 
airports in the United States today. 

Since the selection of site, design, construction 
andmanagementof an airport 
is of such a technical and 
highly specialited nature, 
anything but expert advice 
and counsel may easily 
jeopardize the aeronautical 
future of a city. 

Austin has finished recently 
or has now in progress nearly 
a score of surveys for airports 
from Coast to Coast. This 
service enables municipalities 



For hangars or plant facilities, aircraft manu- 
facturers and operators naturally come to Austin, 
whose record for sound engineering, speed and 
high grade construction at 
reasonable cost, is shown 
ii\ manyof the most modem 
plants in the industry. 

Whatever type or size of 
project you maybe consider- 
ing— completeairpott, hangar, 
factory or other buildings — 
it will pay you to get in touch 
with Austin. Phone the near- 
est office, wire, or mail the 
Memo below. 


THE AUSTIN COMPANY, Engineers and Builders, Cleveland 

AUSTIN 
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WRIGHT “WHIRLWIND” 
9 CYLINDER 300 H.P. 



The 5, 7 and 9 cylinder 
engines, comprising the 
new Wright “Whirlwind” 
series are equipped with 

SCINTILLA 

Aircraft Magnetos 



SCINTILLA MAGNETO CO., INC. 

SIDNEY, NEW YORK 

Contractors to the V. S. Army and Navy 
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Powcn.^ POWER*^ 

QOhirlwind 'Power 

150 U.P. — 125 M.n~ 3 pou.e 

that combines Safety 




w Wright Production Programme 
is gauged to meet the needs of plane 
builders and commercial air line operators 
who want Whirlwind efficiency in a wider 
range of plane design than the original 
Whirlwind provided. 

NOW, builders and opctat< 
the new Whirlwind Series in 
that cover every phase of con 
private flying augmented by a 
Service Organization that reach 

TIh public knous and!, 

M'rigbt Eugints 



s^'ill find 


ion-wide 


iyi6fl WILL ANY AQ^ FOR.CQT 
THF FILLST FfLAIL CflAFT 
WFiai BLAZFD TRAIL 
OF 'M^NS CONQUFSr OF 
WrUPPFR. 5LUF/ " 
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The Question Mark 

M ajor SPATZ and the crew of the Question 
Mark certainly started the New Year right- Their 
record is most amazing. A comparison with student fly- 
ing may perhaps give some idea of what they have done. 
When .1 student stays in the air one hour he comes down 
(jiiite tired and feels he has done a lot of flying. The 
ten hours that it normally takes to solo seems like a vast 
amount of time. When the student has done fifty hours 
he feels that he is quite a flier- When he has passed the 
hundred mark he is sure that he has piled up a vast 
amount of experience. The crew of the Question Mark 
have done this and more in a single flight. 

Tlie flight was a competition between the endurance of 
the men and the endurance of the plane. Although such 
a contest can in a way be regarded as a stunt yet it really 
has a considerable amount of value, A flight of such 
great length brings to the public’s attention the fact that 
the airplane is a reliable vehicle and that it can he flown 
without too great an amount of fatigue to the crew. By 
pushing toward the limit of human endurance certain 
conclusions in regard to the comfort of pilots and pas- 
sengers may be reached which could not be so well ascer- 
tained in shorter flights. Such long flights without ad- 
justment are proof of an excellence of both engine and 
plane and prove the great advantages of being able to 
throttle the power plant down to a speed where the 
maximum power is not needed. 

The flight also has Its humorous elements. One can 
imagine the disgust of the lighter -than-air enthusiasts 
when they see all their records going by the board through 
such “unfair" methods as refueling in the air. The Navy, 
which scored such a triumph over the same district dur- 
ing September’s air meet, must also be rather annoyed 
at having the Army stay so continuously in the air and 
on the front page. One can also imagine a weary aviator 
stepping out of a plane after a hard flight and having 
the boss tell him that he should be able to stay in the 
air for a hundred hours without getting tired. 

The flight has required a considerable amount of skill 
and also good judgment. Refueling in the air is a very 
ticklish piece of business, and praise should be given to 
the fueling planes and pilots as well as to the crew of 
the plane itself- Making physical contact between two 
planes, especially at night, and keeping them exactly the 
.same distance apart for a considerable period of time is 

The immediate practical value of refueling is some- 
what indefinite but uses might be found. For example, 
the landing of a passenger plane during the middle of 
the night would in all probability awaken most of the pas- 
sengers, but if it were possible to fly straight through 
the night there would be considerable advantage gained. 
Then there are large areas where it would be very difficult 
tn Imild fields of sufficient size for the regular take off 
and landing of the giant planes which the future is likely 


to bring. In these cases it might be possible to establish 
landing fields of sufficient size for the refueling planes, 
and this would be especially to the point in places where 
the amount of traffic does not ju.stify the landing of a 
through express plane. As refueling must be done in 
fairly good weather, it might be possible for the fueling 
plane to fly up through the clouds and meet the express 
plane in the clear stretches of the upper atmosphere. On 
the whole it does seem as if the flight of the Question 
Mark was more than a mere stunt and that such an idea 
has very real practical possibilities. 


An Engineering Supplement 

A ll other things being equal, the manufacturing or- 
ganization that has good engineers and good en- 
gineering facilities will pull far ahead of the manufactur- 
ing organization that is weak in this department. During 
the last two years, however, there has been such a de- 
mand for planes that enpneering has been comparatively 
neglected, and the majority of effort has been exerted in 
the matters of financing and production. In fact, there 
has been a tendency to put the engineers themselves and 
the work that they accomplish in a place of secondary 
importance. In four out of five firms the president, sales 
manager, and test pilot will he well known, but few, if 
any. outside of tlie company will know the name of the 
chief engineer. 

In its next issue .\\iaiion inaugurates an Aeronau- 
tical Engineering Supplement, which it is hoped will con- 
tribute somewhat toward dignifying the profession of 
aeronautical engineering. Most engineers, outside of those 
who have gone into executive work have been limited in 
their audience to the personnel of their own companies. 
One of the aims of the Supplement, which will appear 
in every third issue of the month, will be to act as a 
forum for discussion of engineering questions and for 
the exchange of ideas. The names of the engineers who 
contribute to the Supplement will not only become known 
to the industry in this country but abroad as well. 

There has long been a need for such a supplement, and 
it has not been undertaken heretofore because it involves 
considerable expense of time and money with very little 
prospect of any direct financial return. However, due to 
the alto|ether pleasing progress and prosperity of aero- 
nautics m general it is believed that the inauguration of 
the Supplement is justified at this time if only as an addi- 
tional service to the industry. The difficulty of obtaining 
suitable material for the Supplement is fully realized, but 
Aviation hopes to obtain original material either in 
the form of new theories or formulas, or in the reports 
of research work which have heretofore been unpublished. 
In the task of obtaining such material the fullest coopera- 
tion of the industry is sincerely solicited, for the Aero- 
nautical Engineering Supplement should have a most in- 
formative and stimulating effect upon the engineering de- 
partments of every aeronautical organization. 
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The Federal CM-3 

New Hallett Powered, Three Place, Cabin Monoplane Has Structure 
Built Entirely of JT'^ elded Steel Tubing 

By Charles F. McRevnolds 


I NTRODUCTION of the Federal CM-3 cabin mono- 
plane to the commercial aircraft market follows 
more than two years of engineering development and 
approximately one year of test flying. During this time 
the Federal Aircraft Corp-, an expansion of the Ryan 
Mechanics Monoplane Co., has been seeking to perfect 
the application of welded steel tube structures to moder- 
ately priced ail steel planes adaptable to quantity produc- 
tion methods. 

The "Lone Eagle" all steel cabin monoplane will be 
remembered as the first product tested. It was describetl 
in detail on page 434 of the Feb. 20, 1928 issue of 
Aviatiox. a Whirlwind powered, five place cabin plane, 
with a full cantilever wing, the “Lone Eagle” has been 
widely flown, and proved thorough satisfactory. When 
full quantity production has been reached on the more 
moderately priced CM-3 model it is planned to institute 
a limited production schedule on the Lone Eagle for the 
custom built market. 

Design of the Federal CM-3 has been chiefly directed 
to the adaptation of advantages of all steel construction 
to the manufacture of a small all purpose cabin plane. 
The resulting model is a three place, closed cabin mono- 
plane of externally braced, high wing type. Although the 
first plane has been tested with the Hallett 526 seven 
cylinder, radial engine which develops 130 hp. at 1800 
r.p.ra., any engine up to the 225 hp. Wright Whirlwind 
may be installed without structural changes and without 
exceeding the minimum safety factor required by the 
DcMrtment of Commerce. 

By placing the three seats in line and providing optional 
dual controls to the rear seat, the CM-3 is made ideal for 


advanced training. The student may be placed in either 
front or rear seat and still converse readily with the in- 
structor due to the completely enclosed cabin. The in- 
line seating also has advantages for sight seeing flying, 
passengers having unobstructed vision on either side and 
more room than is usual despite a maximum fuselage 
width of but 35 in. For aerial mapping or survey work 
the completely protected cabin in a comparatively low 
priced plane should prove desirable, while the excellent 
flight characteristics of the plane make it a logical choice 
for transport air lines requiring smaller pianos for feeder 
lines and auxiliary flying. 

Carries a Pay Load of 500 lb. 

The CM-3 weighs 1500 Ib. empty, will carry a pay 
load of 500 lb., and has a gross weight loaded of 2430 lb. 
Performance figures have been determined by test flying 
over a three months' period at the hands of O. R. McNcel 
and Charles R. “Dick” Bowman. Although these figures 
are for the Hallett engine, other engines will be tested in 
order to furnish data for those who wish to use any 
standard power plant of suitable size. High speed at- 
tained was 105 m.p.h. at 1850 r.p.m., cruising speed 95 
m.p.h. at 1600 r.p.m,, and landing speed was 35 m.p.h. 
All performance figures were established with full load. 

Flight stability unusual for so small a plane has been 
repeatedly demonstrated by long periods of hands off 
flying with the CM-3, and by full right and left turns on 
rudder alone. 

With a span of 39 ft. 6 in. and a 7 ft. chord, the 
Federal CM-3 wing has a low aspect ratio and excellent 
structural characteristics. The total supporting surface 
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Tw'o sections of the uncovered wing of 


is 256 sq. ft., height of the plane overall 7 ft. 10 in., and 
length overall 25 ft. 9 in. Although the plane is fabric 
covered in the usual manner, the entire internal structure, 
including compression members, wing spars, and even 
the ribs, is built up of chrome molybdenum steel tubing 
welded at the joints. The design was developed by O. R. 
McNeel, Fred C. Ayars, and Henry Hunold, with stress 
analysis by William J, Waterhouse. 

The first plane has wing and horizontal tail surfaces 
painted white, fuselage and struts blue, and vertical tail 
surfaces red, but it is planned to finish all standard pro- 
duction models with a wine brown fuselage and biimt 
orange wing and tail. 

IVing Built in Two Panels 

Particular attention was given to economy of produc- 
tion in designing the wing with the result that the same 
rib sire is used all the way across, and front and rear 
spars are interchangeable. The wing is built in two 
panels, each being pinned to the center seaion by four 
in. nickel steel bolts and externally braced to the lower 
longeron of the fuselage 1^ two 18 gauge steel tube struts 
3 in. in diameter and faired with sheet duralumin. All 
wing fillings are of heavy gauge flat 1025 steel. Four 
compression members built up of Ri in. 20 gauge chrome 
molybdenum steel tubing into a Restructure are perma- 
nently welded into each wing panel so as to take the torque 
between spars. 

Spars contain cap members of \'/i in., 18 gauge tubing 
out to the strut fitting and 20 gauge tubing of the same 
diameter from strut fitting to wing tip. Between the 
caps steel tubing is welded in Warren truss stnictnrc with 
diameters of tubing varying from 1J4 in to in. accord- 
ing to the spar load. Drag bracing is of single hard 
round wire graduating in size from No. 8 at the root to 
No. 14 at the tip. 

The wing tip shielding consists of a single in. 20 
gauge steel tube formed to a streamline curve and welded 
to the spars. Wing ribs are of in. 24 gauge tubing 
welded in Pratt truss fonn. The airfoil section used is 
the Gottingen 398. The leading edge contour is main- 
tained by 3 ply. 1/16 in. Haskclite top and bottom back 
to the front spar. Trailing edge of all surfaces is formed 
of in. 20 gauge steel tubing slightly flattened and 
welded to rib tips. Ailerons of Prize type are con- 
structed of welded steel tubing and mounted to outriggers 
from the rear spar by three pin hinges. All tubing in 
the wing and througlinut the plane is treated with Lionoil 
inside and sealed, while the exterior is protected by one 
coat of red oxide primer and one coat of gray lacquer. 
Covering is of Flightex Grade A fabric thoroughly 
doped with Berry Brothers' products. 

The fuselage line.s are particularly clean because of 
the narrow cabin and the low position of the engine. No 
cross bracing obstructs the cabin. The entire fuselage is 
assembled and welded on a master jig into the customary 
IVarren truss structure and uses no wire bracing. Fair- 
ing is accomplished by dural channel members clamped to 
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the new Federal CM-i cabin monoplane. 


the tubing. Grade A Flightex fabric doped with Berry 
Brothers products is used as covering. 

Production models are fitted with two large doors on 
right side of the cabin. Of sheet dural construction and 
equipped with nickel plated sedan type handles, they pro- 
vide an unobstructed opening which makes the cabin as 
easy to enter as is the ordinary closed car. Cabin chairs 
are of wicker covered steel framework, with tapestry 
covered cushions, each containing 36 individual coil spring 
and padded with hair. The floor is of corrugated durd- 
umin while the walls and ceiling are finished in a high 
grade fabric. Large plate glass windows provide good 
vision and may be slid open for ventilation. A large 
baggage compartment in rear of the main cabin is 
reached through a door on the right side. 

A folding front seat makes it easy for tlie pilot to 
reach the cockpit through the forward cabin door. An 
emergency exit is provided by hinged overhead windows. 
Although the pilot is seated directly in the cabin, the 
fuselage is so narrow and the engine placed so low that 
visibility is exceptionally good. While at rest on the 
ground it is possible for the pilot to see the ground over 
the engine at a distance of 50 ft., and the landing gear is 
always in view. Triplex safety glass is used in the slid- 
ing panels of the V type windshield, while the large win- 
dows of plate glass on either side of the pilot may be com- 
pletely raised or lowered. Consolidated Type A instru- 
ment panel is used, flying instruments being mounted on 
right, with engine instruments, switches, throttle, and 
stabilizer adjustment on the left. Altimeter, tachometer, 
air speed indicator, oil pressure gauge, oil temperature in- 
dicator, and navigating lights arc standard equipment. 

Optional Dual Controls Fitted 

•All control surfaces are operated by wire cables running 
over Micarta pulleys. The usual stick is used for aileron 
and elevator control, but the rudder is operated by rocking 
pedals hinged at the heel. Optional dui controls of sti^ 
and rudder bar type are fitted to the rear scat position in 
the cabin. Stone navigation lights are standard and Stone 
landing lights are optional equipment, the two lights com- 
plete weighing but 12 lb. 

.-S. detachable engine mount makes it practical to use 
any standard engine of suitable size. A heavy aluminum 
firewall is built into the forward end of the main cabin. 
Aluminum cowling of one of the N. A. C. A. designs for 
radial engines has been fitted and split exhaust manifolds 
of streamline steel tubing carry the ^sses away below 
the fuselage while permitting the maximum of visibility 
over the top of the engine. 

Two 2]/i gal. oil tanks are carried in the engine mount 
with provision for the expansion of oil. A single 40 gal. 
gasoline tank in the center section above the main cabin 
provides gravity feed to the engine. A visible gasoline 
gauge is installed in the cabin ceiling. 

.All empennage members are of welded steel tubing. 
Right and left flippers are individual, e.ich being mounted 
on tliree pin hinges. The rudder, of balanced t3q>e, is 
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also mounted on three pin hinges. Stream Hue wire is 
used to brace the tin and stabilizer to the fuselage. The 
stabilizer is of split type adjustable at the forward edge 
by means of a worm gear operated by a torque rod from 
the pilot’s seat. 

Brakes are standard equipment on the spit axle landing 
gear, which has a tread of 9 ft. 6 in. Streamlined wheels 
are fitted with 30 x 5 in. tires. Truss Air Spring shock 
struts extend vertically to a fitting on the forward wing 
strut, from which point the vertical stresses are carried to 
the upper fuselage longeron while the lateral landing 
stresses are carried forward by a strut to the lower 
longeron, thus leaving the area between the struts un- 
obstructed at the cabin door. 

The tail skid is a new development, a tripod arrange- 
ment in which the skid itself is non-steerahle and non- 
pivoting, being diagonally braced forward to each lower 
longeron while a third meml)cr, extending up to the tail 
post, cushions the landing by means of alternate soft and 
hard rubber disks under compression. This skid has 
proved most valuable when inancuveriiig on the ground 
in cross winds or tail winds. 

Factory Has Floor Sface of 15,000 Sq. Fi. 

The present Federal factory at San Bernardino, Calif., 
with a floor space of 15,000 sq. ft., has a capacity of 10 
planes per month. However, a new factory site has been 
obtained and it is thought that a complete new factory 
will be in operation within four months, with production 
at the rate of a plane a day. In the meantime it is said 
that the Federal CM-3 is being built at the rate of 
approximately one plane per week, 

I-ine production as laid out in the new factory will take 
advantage of the welded steel tube construction to speed 
up fabrication of the planes. Factory organization will 
be consolidated into three tlepartments : construction de- 
partment, in which cutting, fitting and welding of the 
tubing will be done ; finishing de))artmeni. in which cover- 
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ing, doping and painting will be concentrated, and final 
assembly department. Entire elimination of the wood- 
working department is e.xpected to speed up production 
materially. 

All steel tubing will be cut to size and stored in bins 
as it is received at the factory. From these bins it is 
drawn by workmen who fit the tubing into steel jigs espe- 
cially designed for quick assembly of materials, easy weld- 
ing, and rapid removal of the finished part. By heating 
the entire unit after it has been welded and before re- 
moval from the jig, all stresses caused by the welding are 
eliminated and the part will remain peipanently in per- 
fect alignment and be interchangeable with all other parts 
built in the same jig. 

It is said that ribs may be built so much faster with 
processes which have been developed in the welding de- 
partment of the Federal factory, that even allowing for 
higher labor cost of welders over girls used in the fab- 
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rication of wood ribs, and higher cost of the chrome 
molybdenum steel tubing used, the completed ribs cost 
less than if they were built of wood. After ribs, spars, 
and compression members have been built up they are 
placed in a master wing jig platform and permanently 
welded into a single unit. Purox gas welding equipment 
is used throughout all welding operations. 

Officers of the Federal Aircraft Corporation are; 
Frank Solt, president; O. R- McNeel, vice president; 
Fred C. Ayars, secretary; W. O. Harris, treasurer, and 
Grant Holcomb, Royal H. Mack, Henry Hunold, direc- 

National distribution rights arc owned by the firm of 
Bowman & McGrew, Los Angeles, who will market the 
plane under the factory, distributor, dealer plan and with 



the trade mark "Wings of Steel." Bowman & McGrew 
are also Southern California distributors of Stone fog 
lights and all Stone products. 

Charles R. “Dick” Bowman is well known as a veteran 
i’acilic Air Transport pilot, and has a record of 3500 
hr. in the air. Charles F. McGrew is a former Chicago 
bii.siness man who now holds a private pilot’s license. 

Specifications of Federal CM-3 monoplane as supplied 
to Aviation by the manufacturers are as follows; 


Length overall 

Height overall 

,\irfoil 

Chord 

Wing area 

Sweepback 

Dihedral 

Incidence 

Weight empty 

Pay load 

Disposable load .... 

Gross weight loaded 

Power plant Hallett 

Wing loading 

Power loading 

High speed 

Cruising speed 

Landing speed 

Take off in still air 

Gimb at sea level 

Service ceiling 

Absolute ceiling 

Gasoline capacity 

Range at cruising speed 

Endurance at cruising speed, 
Cost of plane at factory... 


7 ft 

256 sq. ft 

0 deg 

0 deg 

0 deg 

1500 Ib 

5001b 

930 lb 

2430 lb 

S26, 130 bp. at 1800 r.p.m 

9.5 lb. per sq. ft 

18.6 lb. per bp 

105 m.p.h. at 1850 r.p.m 
. ,95 m.p.h. at 1600 r.p.m 

35 m.p.h 

8 se- 

750 ft. per mb 

12.000 ft 

15,000 ft 

40 ga 

400 mi. 

4J4 hr. 

$5,800 
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A 1929 Air Tour.? 

Some I/iformative Remarks Regarding the Rules, the Complamts, and 
the Situation as it Now Stands 


By John T. Nevill 


C O.N’SIDERABLE speculation is being indulged in 
by those of the aircraft industry as to whether 
there will be another National Air Tour. 
Contention that the annual reliability classic for com- 
mercial aircraft “has served its purpose, and hence is no 
longer needed” has been spread about the country. Rum- 
blings of dissatisfaction on the part of some of the pilots 
participating in the 1928 event have been erroneously 
amplified to mean that those pilots no longer would con- 
sider competing for the Edsel B. Ford trophy. Dozens 
of other reports relative to both the past and the future 
of the National Air Tour have landed in various airplane 
centers of the nation. 

Some of these "landings” have been of perfect “three- 
point” quality, and have remained to be developed into 
supposed established facts. Others have bounded again 
into the air from whence they came, only to be "given 
the gun” and taken to fields more credulous. 

Will there be another National Air Tour for the Edsel 
Ford trophy? Harvey J. Campbell, vice-president and 
secretary of the Detroit 6oard of Commerce, sponsor of 
the Tour, was asked that question point-blank. 

"Certainly, we intend to stage another Tour — if the 
industry wants one,” he replied. 

“Do you believe that the industry wants another oner” 
he was asked, 

"We believe it so strongly that we are laying a foun- 
dation for the next one,” Mr. Campbell answered. "De- 
spite the somewhat unfair charges hurled against our 
organization by several of the disgrunted pilots who took 
part in the Tour last July, we are convinced that the 
substantial interests in the industry realize our position. 
Tho.se interests know that the Detroit Board of Com- 
merce, in going to the expense and trouble of staging 
a tour of this kind, is sincerely trying to promote aviation 
as an industry. There is only one reason why an organi- 
zation such as ours should run air tours, aircraft shows, 
and other such events, and that is, that we want to make 
friends with the industry. If the industry, as represented 
by the aircraft manufacturers, wants another National 
Air Tour there will be planes entered. If the manufac- 
turers do not enter their planes, there will be no Tour.” 

Fm or No? 

Thus, the question is put squarely up to the manufac- 
turers. Do they see in the continuation of the National 
Air Tour an opportunity to better realize the objective 
toward which the Tour aims? Do they see in its contin- 
uance further enlightenment of tlie layman concerning 
things aeronautical? Do they see in it safer and more 
pleasantly operated aircraft? Do they see more com- 
plete knowledge of what the other fellow is doing? In 
short, do they see in an annua! cross-country competitive 
flight involving many representative American commer- 


cial airplanes, MORE SALES, hence a decided benefit 
to tlie industry itself^ 

With four successfully conducted commercial air tours, 
each of indisputable benefit to the industry, as a back- 
ground, the Detroit Board of Commerce has announced 
its readiness to stage a fifth one. 

John P. Wood, winner of the 1928 Tour, publicly 
stated, following the Tour, that "tlieie is a need for 
more National Air Tours.” 

"On the last Tour, we fouii'l tlie public with a far 
greater knowledge of aeronautics than ever before,” he 
said. "ITie receptions tendered us, also, were far more 

Although Mr. Wood’s views may not be shared by all 
of the pilots who were in the last Tour, we feel certain 
they are shared by a large majority of them. And certain 
it seemed, also, that all of the pilots were not heartily in 
accord with the spirit of the pilots' petition filed with 
the Board following the Tour. This petition, discussed 
in Aviation in a previous article dealing with its rela- 
tion to the tv.T Tour formula, dealt harshly with the 
Board, to say the least. While prefaced by the statement 
that the pilots appreciated the spirit with which the 
Board of Commerce .staged the Tour, the petition quickly 
plunged into a somewhat hostile attitude by requesting 
"enlightennicm t>n the disposition of funds raised for 
the Tour.” 

A Rato Spot Crealcil 

Regardless of how it was intended, that paragraph was 
regarded by those beliiml the Tour as suflicient evidence 
that the pilots questioiterl their integrity. It left a raw 
spot that was not in the least assuaged by any of the re- 
maining paragraph.s. 

,\nd these were among the [Kiragraphs that followed; 

'We prefer to elimiiuito the carrying of passengers 
in the contest, in excess of the mechanic and perhaps 
one other, who would lie suitable in the promotion of avia- 

"We desire the cmplciynicnt of a suitable publicity man. 
well qualified t<> handle publicity for the entire Tour. 

"We feel ilie Tout is able to stand on its own legs, 
and it is our desire to see it incorporated as a separate 
instiluticm, managed and operated by competent flying 
personnel, and, at the same time, by men with executive 
ability. suggest tiie formation of a 'National Air 
Tour Association' to stage the Tour annually,” 

Undoubtedly the last listed of these is the most im- 
I»rtaiit. While the advisability or inadvisability of estab- 
lishing such an organization will not be discussed here, 
it can easily be seen that such a move would entail com- 
plete reorganization of the Tour management. 

The Detroit Board of Commerce, time and again, has 
stated that it is not averse to having the Tour manage- 
ment taken cut of its hands. The Board has assumed 
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the attitude that, since it began the annual Tours, and 
“started the ball rolling," it is ready to relinquish the 
“controls” to some one else and receive what credit it 
already has won. To substantiate the authenticity of that 
statement, we quote from an editorial written by Mr. 
Cajnpbell, himself, and published in T/w Detroiter, the 
ofScial organ of the Detroit Board of Commerce. 

“Evidently the manufacturers appreciate what the 
Tour, which has become a great national aviation institu- 
tion, has meant to the industry," Mr. Campbell wrote. 
“There are those who say that it has been the most sig- 
nificant laboratory test that has ever been given to com- 
mercial aviation 

"The only flaw in the entire Tour was the evidence of 
temperament among the pilots, which really wasn’t so 
bad. I suppose that it would be much worse to manage 
a Grand Opera troupe, each trouper considering himself 
or herself a star and grousing because of someone else 
getting more favorable press notices, or better hotel 
rooms. Eighty people were on the Tour and they had 
to live together for a month. Taking it from broad 
aspects, they got along splendidly together and many 
friends were made 

"In their petition, they (the pilots) questioned the 
Tour so far as a Board of Commerce management is 
concerned. We have said for years, ‘If any other organi- 
zation in the United States has the ability and initiative 
to run the National Air Tour, we will do everything we 
possibly can to help them — if we believe it the proper 
thing to do for the sake of the aviation industry as a 
whole.' ” 

Mr. Campbell, in his editorial, stressed the fact that 
“it was without doubt the most satisfactory and most 
successful air tour ever held and not a complaint was 
heard from the manufacturers as to its conduct." 

Returning, for the moment, to the pilots' petition we 
take up the suggestions embodied therein. The pilots 
would eliminate the carrying of passengers in the contest, 
“in excess of the mechanic and one other, suitable in pro- 
moting aviation.” That question has been brought U|) 
before, with considerable discussion pro and con. The 
rules say that, during stick, unstick and speed tests (by 
means of which the scoring "figure of merit” is com- 
puted), the pilot must carry the maximum useful load 
permitted his plane by the tjnited States Department of 
Commerce. Under no circumstances shall he exceed that 
load, but “after the stick, unstick and speed tests have 
been completed, the entrant may reduce his useful load 
to 7S per cent, of the maximum allowed by the Depart- 
ment, and will be given credit for 100 per cent, in the 
formula.” 

Up to the Pilot 

“This load,” the rules say further, “may consist of 
passengers, inert or useless ballast, or both, and must 
include the weight of the pilot and the weight of gasoline 
with the tanks full. Tools, spare parts, cockpit covers 
may be included in the contest when properly sealed 
and marked,” 

Although it is stipulated that no contestant shall carry 
passengers in excess of “the original designed seating 
arrangements of the plane,” no mention is made of the 
number of passengers, below that number, that may be 
carried. Whether or not he makes up his required con- 
test load with passengers, or useless ballast, is left to the 
discretion of the pilot. And that seems to be a very fair 
disposition of the passenger carrying question. 

In drafting the rule governing the carrying of passen- 
gers, the Contest Committee of the Board had in mind 
the idea that passengers who could step from the plane, 
mingle with the crowd, and talk of the thrills .of air 
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touring would leave a far better impression on the spec- 
tators than dead weight could ever convey. 

A number of the pilots openly resented the carrying 
of what they termed “too many newspapermen.” Their 
contention was based upon several assertions, namely, 
that first, the Tour carried far more newspaper repre- 
sentatives than was necessary; second, some of the news- 
papermen carried knew virtually nothing about aviation, 
cared less, defeated the purpose of the Tour by "playing 
up” the minor mishaps, and sent home a number of 
erroneous "scare head” stories during its progress; third, 
the newspapermen usually arrived at a leg terminal first, 
therefore “hogged” the best hotel rooms and other service 
arranged for the Tour personnel; and fourth, the news- 
papermen were clearly partial in their stories. 

Although Aviation’s representative was fortunate 
enough to be one of two or three writers, who were ex- 
cluded from this criticism, a few words in answer to 
the pilots' claims might be appropriate at this time. 

Only Eight Reporters Carried 

From our own observation, there can be no doubt some 
of those charges are partially founded on fact, Others 
are not. There were eight newspaper and magazine men 
carried on the Tour. 'There were 24 competing planes 
and one or two non-rompeting planes that flew over a 
major portion of the 6,300 mi. route. There were approx- 
imately 80 men and women in the Tour personnel, 

The second part of the pilots’ contention is conceded. 
There were one or two incidents involving at least one 
of the eight newspaper representatives upon which that 
assertion is based. It is deplorable that some of the 
newspapers could not send reporters who, at least, were 
familiar with aviation "as she is spoke." ‘The third 
assertion, relative to "hogging” hotel rooms, is not exactly 
irue, since more than half of the newspapermen rode 
in the .Army’s tri-engined Fokker, piloted by Lieutenant 
Frank Tyndall, which virtually always took off last and 

The fourth contention, relating to partiality, is more 
or less true about one or two of the “scribes” carried 
along. But here it must be remembered that a newsjiaper 
is chiefly interested in news that will interest its readers. 
It follows that a newspaper wants to devote more space 
to the progress of an airplane manufactured in its own 
city than to the progress of some craft made 1,500 mi. 
away. 

•And right here another pertinent thought might be 
stressed. Fortunately, from aviation's point of view, at 
least, the last Tour enjoyed excellent weather practically 
all the way around, and very few mishaps occurred to 
break the tranquility with which everything was carried 
out. While that was fine, insofar as demonstrating the 
reliability of aircraft was concerned, it offered very little 
to write after one or two stories had been printed. This, 
of course, pertains to material sent back to newspapers 
hundreds of miles from the touring planes. 

It is difficult to present the newspaperman’s side of 
this problem in a few paragraphs. Better were it an 
entire article devoted solely to that subject. However, 
it might be said, that the newspapers and magazines of 
this country have done nearly as much for aviation as 
aviation has done for itself. And, although their pri- 
mary function is to print the news, be it good, bad. or 
indifferent, they are always ready to lend a helping hand 
in a constructive undertaking. Neither will space |iermit 
further discussion of the remaining suggestions made by 
the pilots. These, and some radical changes that probably 
will be made in the Tour rules and management before 
the 1929 Tour, will be discussed further in a later article. 
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By R. E. Fisher 

Chairman, SlaMcide A-.ialhn Commillce, 
Calilarnia Devchpment Aisociation. 


T he various branches of civil aviation in any state 
will progress toward the goal of public patronage 
and use, only as rapidly as responsible persons 
and organizations direct their advance along proper chan- 
nels. In California aviation has moved forward at a rapid 
rate. This has not been a mushroom or haphazard 
growth, however. Both from legal and practical points of 
view, California's aviation is being directed and coordi- 
nated by competent groups. 

Soon after the California Development Association, a 
statewide chamber of commerce, was organized seven 
years ago it created an aviation department, whose chief 
purpose has been the promotion of airports, niuniciial 
and otherwise. This department through the statewide 
aviation committee has attempted to exert its influence, 
founded on the deliberations of its members who repre- 
sent all sections of the state, on various phases of aviation. 
The committee has been relatively successful. 

Renders All Sorts of Cooperation 

The association attempts to harmonize urban and rural 
points of view and problems. It considers its aeronautical 
problems just as it studies agricultural questions. It de- 
fines its aviation policies from the point of vew of state 
unity, coordination of all sections, statewide action, legis- 
lative policy and political expansion. It accomplishes 
something along these lines by devoting a considerable 
part of its annual $300,000 budget toward solving aero- 
nautical problems. 

As a first fundamental in aviation, the committee con- 
siders air fields the prime requisite. The men who draw 
this conclusion are intimately connected with the aero- 
nautical industry. They are, Harris M. Hanshue, presi- 
dent of Western Air Express, Inc. ; J. L. Maddux, presi- 
dent of Maddux Airlines, Inc.; W, G. Herron of Boeing 
Airlines, Inc. ; Andrew R, Boone, R. E. Fisher. C. P 
Graham, E. G. Hughson, Theodore T. Hull, Maj. T. C. 
Macauley, D. E. McDaneld, Paul Sales, C. Z. Sutton, 
director of the Oakland airport, C. E. Wilkins and Dr. 
T. C. Young. Their combined knowledge and experience 
is applied to a given problem. 

The aviation committee supports the Department of 
Commerce in its efforts to bring to bear uniform regula- 
tions. A most recent instance was the indorsement of 
a proposed air law for California, drawn by the special 
aeronautical legislation committee, the act also having been 
indorsed by the Commonwealth Club of San Francisco, 
the San Francisco chapter, N. A. .A., and the general 
committee of the Railroad Commission. The committee 
that drafted this law was appointed in October, 1927, i* 
being proposed that the legislation include those points not 
covered by the Air Commerce Act of 1926. After an 


exhaustive study, the committee brought in a measure 
which stresses the desirability of uniformity of control 
and regulation and provision for equitable and workable 
enforcement of its provisions. The proposed California 
law embraces all the essentia] provisions of Department 
of Commerce Proposal No. 1. The aviation committee 
believes that uniform statutes are advisable for obvious 
reasons. I..egislative problems are substantially the same 
in various states. State sovereignty can be maintained 
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by applying state enforcement to federal rules and regu- 
lations, Unharmonioiis ordinances within a state are ad- 
vised against. 

The important sections of the new proposed act pro- 
vide that it shall be unlawful for any person to operate 
any aircraft unless he has a federal license and unless that 
aircraft be licensed and registered by the Department of 
Commerce; that it shall be unlawful "for any person to 
operate any air navigation facility in this state unless said 
air navigation facility is rated by the United States De- 
partment of Commerce under the lawful rules of the said 
department in force Jan. 1, 1929, provided, however, that 
nothing in this act shall be held to prohibit a person from 
operating an air navigation facility if said facility is of a 
type rated by the said department”; that persons must 
carry and exhibit on demand their various licenses; and 
that the individual counties shall appoint deputy sheriffs 
to be in charge of aeronautics. These men shall be clothed 
with the powers accorded any deputy sheriff, shall be 
learned in the art of aeronautics and shall be responsible 
for enforcement of the law. Violations may be punished 
by a fine of not more than $600 or by imprisonment for 
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not longer than 90 days in the county jail or both. Also, 
the burden rests with a defendant to prove he is not 
amenable to prosecution. 

Section 8 concerns public safety m general and is of 
sufficient import and general national interest to be quoted 
in whole: 

“The public safety requiring ami the advantages of 
unifonn regulation making it desirable in the interest of 
aeronautical progress, it is hereby declared the purpose of 
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this act to make uniform as nearly as possible the laws 
respecting aircraft, aircraft operators, and air navigation 
facilities througliout the United States and in furtherance 
of this purpose it is declared against the policy of this 
state to permit local legislation respecting, or regulation 
of aircraft, aircraft operatoi's, or air navigation facilities 
and all such legislation and regulation is declared to he of 
general state concern and not inuniciijal ali'airs, and all 
municipal legislation and regulation on the subject of air- 
craft operation, or the o|)eratioii of air navigation facilities, 
or the licensing of airmen is liereby declared :o be null, 
void and of no effect, and as to municipalities the state 
hereby occupies the field of such legislation." 

For the benefit of those who would disagree with any 
of its parts, the section which designates this as "The 
California Air Navigation Act of 1929.” is numbered 
'•13." 

The committee's experience in attempting to determine 
what the states need in the way of air facilities and of 
coordinating various efforts >vill be of benefit to other 
states. We have considered development and improve- 
ment of landing fields to be of paramount importance. 
The efforts of the committee may be classified under five 
general headings. This may serve as a guide to other 

1 — Development and improvement of landing fields. 

a. Development of landing fields and municipal air- 

b. Assist in the estaljlishment of adequate emergency- 
landing fields, in the forests._^ 

c. Conduct a campaign providing for uniform 

r marlters of all airijorls, using as a basis the De- 

partment of Commerce marking rules and regu- 
lations. 

2 — Lauding Field Directory. 

a. Publish a book, giving accurate data on all first 
class landing fields in the state. 

3 — Formation of Sound Aviation Laws. 

a. Continue the work of the Special Aeronautical 
legislative committee in formulating sound laws 
and assist in having these laws enacted. 

A — Development of aviation manufacturing and Related 
Enterprises. 

.1. Assist in the development and maintenance of an 
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adequate weather reporting service in California, 
including the broadcasting of same. 

b. Conduct a campaign throughout California urg- 
ing that the name of each town and city be 
painted on a desirable location which is readily 
viewed from the air. 

c. Assist the operating lines, both mail and passen- 
ger, with air mail and air passenger campaigns. 

5 — Public Education and Information Service. 

a. Assist in the establishment of an adequate sys- 
tem of aeronautical education in the high schools 
and colleges of California. 

b. Conduct another Aeronautical Conference and 
carry out the projects proposed at that time. 

c. Conduct educational campaigns through news- 
paper and through furnishing of public speakers. 

In proceeding with encouragement of landing field 
facilities, we realise that every municipality wants its air- 
port rated by the Department of Commerce for the pres- 
tige such federal recognition brings with it, Many Cali- 
fornia towns to date have planned two-way fields, with 
no provision for cross-landings. The Department of 
Commerce minimum rating calls for 1,320-ft. runways 
in all directions with clear approaches, or a two-way field 
with runways 1,800 ft. long and 500 ft- wide, converging 
at an angle of not less than 60 deg- 

Xo community should plan an airport less than class 
one as to area, or 160 acres, or 2500 ft. in all directions. 
If the field is laid out for landing strips, these should be 
2,500 ft. long, 500 ft. wide and converge at an angle of 
not less than 40 cleg. In most cases, we have noted, com- 
munities plan on too small an area. They may not need 
more at this time, but a minimum of 160 acres with cross 
runways to take care of all wind directions are needed. 



Air viczv of flying field and race track at Del Monte, 
Calif. This is one of California's emergency Helds. 


■Also, each port should be easily accessible from its near- 
est population center, a feature lacking in too many ports. 

In this connection, that port which adds facilities such 
as telephones and automobiles to its service will find favor 
with pilots and air passengers- These things add to the 
general safety and convenience of air travel. Generally 
speaking, since the Department's regulations are based on 
con.siclerations of safety, their tenets should be followed. 

If a given city has not yet acquired an airport, it should 
exercise great care in locating it. All land generally is 
increasing in value. The costs of moving from one site 
to another will increase materially. Also, proper sites 
will tend to disappear as populations increase. This is 
particularly true of the larger cities. It is difficult to esti- 
mate how manv airports in California are improperly 
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located. This is a local problem, although state and fed- 
eral officials will assist communities everywhere to locate 
their airports. Too frequently, however, I am told, ex- 
pert advice is disregarded, 

In California there are now 108 fields aside from those 
classed as emergency. Of these, 75 are public ports and 
fields, 27 private and 6 government. For civil purposes, 
the government fields are termed emergency or auxiliary 
fields. At this time our committee is engaged in studying 
locations for auxiliary forest fields. The term auxiliary 
or intermediate sounds and looks better than "emergency. 
It connotes safety, whereas emergency has the opposite 
suggestion. The Department of Commerce is interested 
in locating fields every 30 mi, along national airways. 
The department expects organizations within given states 
to work toward establishment of fields approximately mid- 
way between the 30 mi. fields. This will give an airway 
with fields every 15 mi., which should aid materially in 
building up public confidence in air travel. 

Suggest State Maps for Passengers 

Landing field directories have been published in some 
states. The only drawback in such a plan lies in the fact 
that the fields change as rapidly as directories can be 
printed. \Ve have in mind a substitute plan, a state map 
for air passengers, noting fields and other points of in- 
terest. Such a map will serve not only to inform pilots 
of landmarks and fields, but aid passengers in enjoying 
their trips more fully. 

Naturally, commercial development will go to those 
places whose fields are more adequate for the demands 
of commercial aviation, in California 10 airlines with 
cabin type airplanes operate. Some of these planes carry 
IS passengers each, ^uch large airplanes cannot land on 
inadequate fields. Aside from the purely physical aspects 
of aviation, however, considerable thought should be given 
to legislative problems. The Department of Commerce 
studied the various pliases of aviation a long while before 
promulgating its rules and regulations. Its opinion has 
become expert in its application. 

The passage by Congress of the Air Commerce Act of 
1926 giving control of civil aeronautics to the Department 
of Commerce came as the culmination of 14 yr. argument 
for federal legislation of civil flight. Several bills were 
introduced in Congress in previous years but failed in 
passage. Meanwhile several states had passed laws and 
the rapid growth of post-war aeronautics stirred to activ- 
ity the American Bar Association and other organization.? 
and individuals in the framing of a hill which resulted in 
the present act. 

Air Regulations Involved 

The problem of the ^gulation of commercial aircraft 
in the United States is somewhat involved, due to the 
rights of the individual states and the specific powers of 
legislation contained in the federal constitution. The Air 
Commerce Act empowered the Department of Commerce 
to make regulations pertaining to the qualifications of 
pilots and planes and enforce them for all aircraft en- 
gaged in interstate commerce and to make air traffc rules 
applicable to all. The individual states still retain their 
power to regulate aircraft used exclusively within the 
limits of the state for local purposes, except as to air trafic 
rules. The tendency is. however, for the legislatures of 
the several states to enact laws which will conform to the 
principles of regulations as promulgated by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. (These are available from the De- 
partment.! 

By following in general the Department of Commerce 
recommendations, a given state will find herself in step 
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with her sister states and moving toward popularization 
of aviation. Once landing fields lave been prepared and 
sound aviation laws enacted, the next step calls for de- 
velopment of aviation enterprises, this to be followed by 
a campaign of public information. 

One of the most important enterprises in California is 
the weather reporting service, provided by the weather 
bureau and the Guggenheim Foundation. This furnishes 
reports several times daily and is available to all trans- 
port companies and pilots who have use for it. This 
service reports weather conditions at various altitudes be- 
tween San Francisco and Los Angeles. 

On the other liand, aviation does not meet its purpose 
unless people generally are brought to the realization that 
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it is at once safe and economical. A fertile field for dis- 
semination of information is the schools. Aviation ha.s 
not been developed overnight. In 10 yr. or so, present 
students will be pilots and users of aircraft. Air educa- 
tion in schools and colleges soon will take its important 
and rightful place. William John Cooper, superintendent 
of public instruction in California, now has two com- 
mittees working on proposed aviation courses for public 
schools. In California approximately six high schools 
are giving courses in aviation, 

As a result of the work of the statewide aviation com- 
mittee, in order that California might have a sane air law, 
all the laws in tlic United Slates hearing on the general 
subject were digested and conclusions based on a study 
of these laws were subjected to all conceivable tests. Now 
that the act has been approved by some of the most im- 
portant groups in the state, it will be sent to various 
chambers of commerce, chapters of the N. A. A., and 
other groups interested. We believe aviation and its leg- 
islation are of and for the people, and unless they give a 
full measure of interest and support, such laws as this die 
aborning, 

Chambers of commerce in every state can be of great 
service toward promoting not only their local aviation in- 
terests but also those of their state, for without unity in 
the matters, no state can attain the progress possible 
through coordinated efforts. The aviation committee of 
the California Development Association is a clearing house 
for information and an active leader and participant in 
various activities. Some communities seek our adrice with 
reference to locating and equipping airports. A similar 
valuable service could be given by any state chamber of 
commerce. It is this type of service that stamps a cham- 
ber of commerce as progressive and contributes to general 
progress. 


Demagnetization Tests 

jl Discussion of the T. Experiments to Determine the Cause 

of Magnetism Loss Resulting from Booster Operation 


By A. H. Packer 


A mong the myriad service problems which have 
arisen in keeping planes in condition at the 
hangars o£ the National Air Transport in Qii- 
cago, is one that does not lend itself to an easy solution- 
Allhough not vitally serious it has caused considerable 
speculation as to its cause. It is the partial demagnetiza- 
tion of one magneto while the other retains its magnetism. 
And the one that weakens is always the one with which 
the booster magneto is used. 

Taking the evidence at its face value and assuming that 
the booster magneto was responsible, it was equally evi- 
dent that it was not near enough to cause any trouble 
with its own magnets. The primary current of the booster 
had no chance to interfere with the circuits of the regular 
magnetos. And that left but one possibility. It must be 
the secondary current. 

Secondary Current Tests Conducted 

Secondary current, however, with its very low am- 
perage could not have a magnetizing or demagnetizing 
effect worth considering — ^vith one possible exception. 
If there was any way for this secondary current to leak 
back through the secondary winding of the main magneto, 
then the combination of low amperage with a high num- 
ber of turns might have an appreciable effect. On this 
assumption a number of experiments were conducted. 

The regular magnetos were of the inductor type as 
shown in Fig. 1 and Fig. 2. The booster magneto was 
one that gave four sparks per revolution, but was geared 
up so that it gave a shower of sparks while the engine 
was being started. With the distributor segment rotating 
to first one spark plug connection and then another, there 
would be times when this high tension segment would be 
in between spark plug connections and therefore tending 
to send showers of sparks through the shortest electrical 
path to ground. The problem was Ihen to see if by any 
chance there were times when the path of the least resist- 
ance was by way of the secondary winding of the mag- 

This resolved itself into seeing if by any chance the 
sparks could get from the booster distributor segment on 
the distributor rotor to the regular segment which is con- 
nected to the coil secondary. 

This theoretical path is shown in Fig. 2 by arrows- 
The arrow marked "S” is the vita! one in the link of 
evidence and represents a path which must be completed 
by a jumping spark or series of sparks, if the reason for 
the demagnetizing is what it was assumed to be. It was 
found, however, that the booster magneto was really 
provided with a safety gap in the regular magneto, as 
shown in Fig. 1, for the sparks, with distributor blocks 



Fig. 1. Phantom vieui of inductor type magneto showing 
safety gap utiliced by the booster maiincto. 


removed, would jump to the primary contact rather than 
jump over the surface of the distributor rotor, from one 
segment to another. 

Another factor was then considered, the nature of 
which will be understood by referring to the left sketch 
of Fig. 2. Here the segment that distributes booster cur- 
rent is marked "A” and the one distributing the regular 
magneto secondary current is marked “B.” The spark 
plug terminal connection nut shown near "B" is markeil 


Two Optionai Paths Possible 
With the parts in the relative position shown in this 
diagram it will be seen that if high tension sparks from 
"A" can not jump to ‘'B," they may be able to jump to 
"C,” for the distance is less. There, however, they have 
two options. One is to traverse the spark plug circuit 
and jump a spark gap which is under compression. The 
other is to jump across to "B” which is very near “C". 
"B” at that instant is practically a ground connection, ex- 
cept for the resistance of the secondary winding. The 
assumption was therefore made that in many positions it 
would be possible for sparks to return through the sec- 
ondary of the regular maipieto coil. 

In proving this assumption as well as it could be proved 
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with the apparatus available, the distributor blocks were 
removed and in place of the contact "C," the tip of a 
screw driver blade of the same width was used. This 
was held at various positions between “A” and "B” and 
was found to afford sufficient encouragement to the sparks 
so that when the booster magneto was operated, the 
sparks would invariably go from "A'' to "B” by means 
of the intermediate metal of the screw driver blade. And 
they did this in preference to jumping the yi in. safety 

Safely Cap Closed to 3/10 In. 

The next step in the experiment was to close up 
the safety gap of Fig. 1 from Ys in. to 3/16 in. This 
was found to solve the problem as far as stray demagnet- 
izing sparks were concerned but there was still another 
test to make. This was to try the operation of the system 
with spark plugs under 80 lb. compression or more to see 
if the safety gap was too small for reliable operation. 

These tests showed that the proposed correction by 
means of a smaller safety gap was not one to be immedi- 
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ately put into operation, at least without further testing 
and experimentation, for it was found that at just about 
80 lb. compression the sparks would start to cut out at the- 
plugs under compression and begin to fire at the safety 
gap. So while one trouble had been apparently cor- 
rected. a possibly greater one had been encountered. 

The experiences here related are given to show the 
various circumstancs under which demagnetization can 
occur as a result of booster operation. But the complete 
elimination of this demagnetizing action may depend on 
enlarg’d distributor construction which permits having 
greater distances between the segment that distributes 
booster current and the one that is connected to the mag- 
neto secondary. 

Reference was not previously made to the fact that the 
leakage current from the booster would be first magnetiz- 
ing and then demagnetizing. With the magnets heavily 
magnetized, however, it is easier to make them lose mag- 
netism than it is to make them stronger. The reversals 
would accordingly be detrimental rather than neutral or 
helpful. 


TO MAGNETO SWITCH 

TO SOURCE OF BOOSTER CURRENT 





jins seconadry current 
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AttciDpt to Make AdjusCmcnte 
The left engine was missing badly 
Aviation was reliably informed. The 
swilch was cut, and the mechanic was sent 
out on the catwalk in an effort to make 
the necessary adjustments. At the same 
time, the right engine, which was throw- 
ing oil from a yet undetermined source, 
begin to cut out. The center engine ap- 
parently was functioning normally. With 
the left engine dead and the right one cut- 
ting out. the crew found it impossible to 
remain in the air longer. 

Thirty hours before the plane finally 
landed, it was thought that it might be 
forced down when the engines seemed to 
lose their power. This at first was at- 
tributed by Army officers in the plane to 
the fouling of the spark plugs. Inasmuch 
as the trouble occured at night, however, 
experts of Wright Aeronautical Corp, be- 
lieve that the most probable cause of the 
trouble w'as the formation of ice m the 
carbureters as a result of the low tempera- 
tures, the fog and clouds which were en- 
countered. 

Establish Unprecedented Record 
In spite of the fact that the plane was 
forced down, it must be borne in mind 
that the three Whirlwinds of the J-5 series, 
with which the Fokker was powered, have 
established an unprecedented,' record. 
Under ordinary conditions, which permit 
making minor adjustments from time to 
time, these engines should operate for a 
period of 400 hr. between overhauls. The 
fact that the three Whirlwinds operated 
continuously for more than 150 hr. without 
adjustments of any kind is a remarkable 
record. The flying time of the Question 
Mark during its endurance test more than 
exceeds an average month's operating time 
for the planes and engines used in carry- 



wilh the performance of the Fokker. In 



One of the refneling coitlacia made during 
the record flight, 

addition to setting a new refueling endur- 
ance record, they agreed tliat the operation 
of refueling airplanes in flight lias been 
definitely established as practicable. Aside 
from the military ads-antages that will re- 
sult, the ability to refuel planes in the air 
will mean much to commercial aviation, 
they said- In commenting upon this, they 
cited the points that planes will now be 
able to make more rapid flights across the 
country, greater cargoes may be carried, 
that increased flying hours for both planes 
and engines may be expected, and that 
the danger of robbery for planes carrying 
valuables will be minimized. 

In its flight, the Question Mark is esti- 
mated to have flown approximately 11,000 
mi. While it actually maintained a speed 
of approximately 70 m. p. h., it has been 
estimated official records of the N. A, A. 
may show its speed to be only about l?'/i 
m. p. h. This is because the greater por- 
tion of the flight was made near the Metro- 
politan Airport and not over the official 
course between it and Rockwell Field- 
Weather conditions and the slight trouble 
tliat earlier was experienced with the en- 
gines prevented this. 

The Question Mark took off on its rec- 
ord breaking flight from the Metropolitan 
Airport the morning of January 1, with 
Capt. Ira C. Eaker, well-known cross- 
country pilot of the Army Air Corps, at 
the controls. Besides Captain Eaker, the 
crew consisted of Maj. Carl Spatz, flight 
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Date Concerning 
Record Airplane 

NEW YORK, N. Y.-Word 
has been received here that the 
record breaking "Question Mark" 
is a standard Army Fokker F-7 
powered by three stock Wright 
J-S engines. Scintilla magnetos, 
Zenith carbureters, stock BG spark 
plugs, and Goodyear tires were 
employed by the plane, Richfield 
gasoline and Pennzoil lubricant, 
furthermore, were used through- 
out. As for instruments, engine 
gauge units, flight indicator units, 
and fueling pump were of Pioneer 

Gasoline and oil tanks as well 
as the special apparatus used in 
the refueling work were all of 
Government manufacture, accord- 
ing to information supplied by 
First Lieut, Ray G. Harris, with 
the Army Air Corps "Question 
Mark" mission. 


commander ; Lieut. Elwood IL Quesada 
and Lieut. Harry A. Halverson, co-pilots; 
and Staff Sergt. Roy W. Hooe, mechanic. 

1-ess than lUU gal. of gasoline, sufficient 
for a flight of only about three hours, 
viere in the wing tanks of the Fokker 
when it took off. As a result, the first of 
the refueling operations was performed a 
little less than an hour later over Lanker- 
shim, nhich is near the field. Lieut. Odas 
Moon, piloting one of the Douglas trans- 
ports equipped for the purpose, gained a 
liosilion above the Question Mark, which 
was flying at an altitude of about 2,800 
ft. A 50 ft. hose was let down and 100 
gal. of fuel were transferred during the 
eight minutes that contact was maintained, 
even though the altitude of both planes 
was reduced about 800 ft. in seeking better 
air conditions. 

Refuels Over North Island 

The second refueling was accomplished 
over Rockwell Field, North Island, San 
lliego. On this occasion, in addition to 
gasoline, the plane received seven five 
gallon cans of lubricating oil for the en- 
gines. A turkey dinner prepared by the 
women of a church located near the air- 
port. was also taken aboard, so that on the 
flight north again to Los -Angeles the crew 
ate its New Year's dinner- 

Thc plans for refueling as prepared by 
Major Spatz called for the delivery of 
fuel at 8 A. M., 4 P. M., and at midnight. 
The first night fueling operation was de- 
scribed by Captain Eaker in the log of the 
plane as being "easy," according to a copy 
of it that was dropped at the Metropolitan 
-Airport- However, Major Spatz who was 
handling the hose reported that his face 
and eyes were showered with gasoline 
when the hose was released. The result 
teas not serious, but called for the use ol 
the first aid kit carried in the pjene. Be- 
sides the gasoline and oil, warm food for 
the crew ol the Fokker was transferred 
regularly at the time of the morning and 
afternoon contacts. 

-At 8:45 P- M-, the second day of the 
flight, the Question Mark passed the only 


Air Corps Fokker Exceeds 
All Sustained Flight Marks 

“Question Mark ” Remains in Air 150 Hr. and Sets 
New High Refueling Endurance Record 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF.— Setdng not only a new high refueling en- 
durance record, hut having exceeded all previous records for sustained flight 
of both lighter-than-aircraft and heavier-than-aircraft, the “Question Mark,” 
the “Whirlwind" powered Fokker transport monoplane of the Army Air 
Corps, was forced down at the Metropolitan Airport here, Monday, January 
7. at 2:07:01 P. M., after having remained in the air for ISO hr.. 40 min,, 
15 sec. To those on the field, it wa.s apparent that a landing might be necessary 
almost an hour before the wheels of the 
Fokker touched the ground. The Question 
Mark had been flying at a height of from 
3.000 to 4,000 ft., but it gradually lost 
altitude and was finally forced to dump 
its supply of gasoline and to land. This 
was necessitated because of a partial failure 
of the ermines, which caused the plane to 
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previous American refueling endurance 
record of 37 hr., 15 min., 40 sec., estab- 
lished by Liculs. Lowell Smith and Paul 
Richter in August, 1923. The next day 
the plane broke the record established by 
two Belgian flers in June, 1928, when 
early in the evening, the Fokker had been 
in the air over Ql hr. Shortly after mid- 
night, it had been in the air 66 hr., 25 min. 
exceeding the world’s endurance record es- 
tablished in July, 1928, by the German 
pilots, Rislicz and Zimmerman, with their 
Junkers monoplane- The records was not 
broken, though, for the flight of the Ger- 
mans was made without refueling. 

Having passed all the existing marks 
for hcavier-tban-aircraft, the Army fliers 
set out to beat those set by lighter-than- 
aircraft. On Sunday morning, January 6, 
they had accomplished this by passing the 
118 hr.. 41 min. mark reached unofficially 
by the dirigible "Dixmude," on the longest 
flight from the standpoint of endurance 
ever recorded for lighter-than-aircraft- 
The Question Mark did not stop at this, 
and Sunday at 9:26.46 P. M, it had been 
aloft continuously for 134 hr. 


Operators at Boston 
Form Luncheon Club 

BOSTON, MASS.— Representatives of 
the commercial companies flying at Bos- 
ton have organized the Boston Commercial 
Airplane Operators' Association. The as- 
sociation has no officers, no dues, no for- 
mal rules except that its members will 
meet for luncheon and to discuss mutual 
problems at 1 P. M. the last Wednesday of 
every month. At each meeting a chair- 
man for the next meeting is elected. It is 
his duty to notify all members of the next 
meeting and its place, which he selects, 
and to prepare an outline of business to 

The first meeting, called by Daniel 
Rochford, who presided, voted to work to 
secure the 1930 national air races for Bos- 
ton, discussed the projected New England 
air tour in June and the 1939 Boston air 
show to follow it Raymond P. Baldwin 
was chosen to preside at the meeting 
Wednesday, January 30. 

Companies represented in the associa- 
rion are: Skyways, Inc, Curtiss Flying 

Service ol New England, Inc., Boston Air- 
port Corp, Associated Aircraft. Denni- 
son Airport Corp, Old Colony Airways, 
and Bay State Flying Service, 


Two Producers 
Adopt LeBlonds 

KANSAS CITY, MO.— The 
American Eagle Aircraft Corp. is 
to make a plane this year pow- 
ered with the recently approved 
LeBlond Model 60, five-cylinder 
engine, it is annour^ed. Inland 
Sport monoplanes, furthermore, 
are also to be fitted with this 
power plant with the early com- 
ing of commercial production on 


Open Trade Flight Offices 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA.— Offices for 
the South American Trade Extension 
i'light are to be opened in the near future 
in Chicago and New York. These offices 
will be branches of the Birmingham office 
and will be under the direction of Robb C. 
Oertel, and W. O. Browne, at New York, 
and Orin Welsh, at Chicago. 

The South American Trade Extension 
Flight is being promoted to develop better 
trade relations between North and South 
America. Mexico, and Central America. 
The first leg of the flight is expected to 
be flown in the latter part of April, ac- 
cording to Donald Beatty, director. A tri- 
engined type plane is to be used. 

Knoll Cabin Biplane 
Passes Initial Tests 

WICHITA, KAN.— Wichita's newest 
aeronautical product, the four-place con- 
vertible Knoll cabin biplane, came through 
its initial tests successfully. Before an 
audience of several thousand, including 
executives of Wichita aircraft factories 
and many visiting pilots, the Knoll plane 
was taken aloft by Howard Jones, chief 
test pilot for the new company- Felix W. 
A. Knoll designed the plane. 

Jones kept the plane in the air nearly 
a half-hour, Banks, wing over turns, 
power dives, steep climbs, climbing turns, 
etc., were made. Before making a land- 
ing, Jones took the plane to 4,000 ft. and 

The top wing is about 25 ft. in length, 
the lower about 11 ft- Plywood and fab- 
ric both are used in covering. The plane 
is powered with a Whirlwind engine but 
is ^ilt to take any one of several types of 
power plants with but a few adjustments. 
It also can be converted into a sixplace 

Knoll designed more than a score of 
different type craft for foreign govern- 
ments before coming to America less than 


Saa Francisco Plans Meet 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF-— Plana 
are being shaped here for the second an- 
nual Western Aircraft Show, which prob- 
ably will take place in late Spring. The 
success attending the previous showing of 
aircraft and equipment, races and stunt- 
ing was of such magnitude that the com- 
mittee in chaige decided an early start 
would permit arranging for a greater 
show than that of 1938, While plans are 
indefinite, a more elaborate display is 
promised. Airplane races, instead of being 
routed beyond the vision of visitors to the 
field, will be around pylons within plain 


Parks Enrolment Totals 425 

ST. LOUIS, htO.— A new high enrol- 
ment mark of 425 in the flying and me- 
cltanical schools of Parks Air College is 
reported. Influx of new students on Jan- 
uary I and 2 brought the increase. 
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Verville Airplane 
Tested by Brock 

Four Place jiir Coach Powered 
By Warner Seven Cyl~ 
inder Engine 


DETROIT, MICH.— The Verville Air- 
craft Co. of this city, recently completed 
the first test flights of its initial product, 
a four-place cabin monoplane known as 
the Verville Air Coach. The tests were 
made by William S. Brock, Detroit-to- 
Tokio flier, at Ford Airport. Following 
the test flights Alfred V, Verville, sec- 
retary of the company, said his firm 
planned to produce the plane in quantities 
for delivery beginning about April 1. 

The Verville Air Coach is powered by 
a seven cylinder, 110 bp., Warner engine, 
and is designed to fly at a maximum speed 
of 115 m.p.h., with a cruising range of 
about 500 mi. The wings are of semi- 
cantilever construction and have a span of 
32 ft. The struts are attached to the 
cabin through two streamlined stubs that 
project about 2 ft. out from the side of 
the cabin to support the undercarriage. 
The interior of these stubs are utilized 
as tool and battery boxes. 

The stubs also make possible a wide 
tread undercarriage. Another feature is a 
novel brake attachment which permits 
locking the wheels for warming the motor, 
and doing away with the inconvenience of 
blocking the wheels. 

Added Baggage Space 

A combination of silver and red is used 
in the flniah, which accentuates the craft's 
dean lines. The interior is upholstered 
in maroon and gray broadcloth and seats 
four persons comfortably, with added 
space for baggage. 

"In the Air Coach," said Mr- Verville, 
"we have tried to incorporate some of the 
pursuit plane's performance characteristics 
in a compromise permitting the utmost 
passenger comfort and safety, We have 
aimed at the passenger comforts of a 
sedan, restricting the depth and width of 
the cabin only to meet the demands of 
good aerodynamic qualities." 

Tile plane will be built for any one of 
three engines ranging from 110 to 220 hp. 
Equipped with the smaller engine the Air 
Coach will sell for approximately $6,500, 


D>'namics Course for Nevada 

CARSON CITY, NEV— At the next 
semester of the University of Nevada, 
classes are to be organized for a course 
of instruction in the theory of aerodyna- 
mics. These classes are to be added to 
those in engineering. 

An old DH donated by the Government 
will be used. Arthur Gay will teach the 
theory of flying, and Wayne Buerr is to 
handle the ground course. 


no 
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Favors $33,578,000 Fund 
For Air Corps Next Year 

Appropriations Body Makes Report to House 
Providing for 297 New Planes 


WASHINGTON, D. C. — The sum of S33,578,()83 has been recommended 
for Army aviation in 1930, in the annual bill sent to the House by the Ap- 
propriations Committee, This is $8,730,121 more than tlie amount for the 
present year. However, since part of tliis fund must go to the satisfaction 
of contracts for 1928 and 1929, the ,sum of $31,197,429 is left clear for 1930. 

The greatest increase in any one item is for production and purchase of 
new airplanes, their equipment, spare parts and accessories. The amount 
for this purpose during the present year is $11,837,445, and for 1930 it 


would he $17,439,280, or an increase oi 
$5,601,835, An item of $7,000,000 is asked 
for normal operating; expenses, ground 
equipment and runaways. This is an in- 
crease of $577,157. 

For experimental and research work 
with airplanes or lightcr-than-air craft, in- 
cluding pav of necessarv civilian em- 
ployees, a 'budget of $2,225,930, $55,930 
more than for the present year, is recom- 
mended. Another item of $15,000 would 
be devoted to the development of substi- 
tutes for raw materials. 

More for Improvements 

For improvement of stations, hangars, 
gas plants for the regular Army and for 
such other markings, fuel supply stations 
and temporary shelter as may be neces- 
sary, the sum of $3,367,000 is asked, being 
an increase of $1,530,381. 

The bill, furthermore, asks $300,000 for 
a new site for the engineering division at 
Wright Field. A decrease of $68,000 is 
noted in the budget for the procuration of 
helium, which recommends that $132,000 
be set aside for this purpose. 

Provisions for Mitchfl Field include 
*280,000 for barracks, $120,000 for non- 
commissioned offieers’ quarters, and $131,- 
000 to be divided as follows : hangars, $80,- 
000; photographic building, $36,000; gaso- 
line and oil storage, $10,000; paint and oil 
warehouse, $5,000. The primary flying 
Khool at San Antonio, Tex., is allotted 
$1,250,000 for officers' quarters and $188,- 
950 for barracks. 

Would Authorize Transfers 

Technical construction at air corps sta- 
tions would be provided (or with $3,267,- 
000 of the funds. Lighting systems for 
night flying at several stations would be 
possible through an item of $140,233, A 
bill to bring up the officer strength of the 
corps would authorize tlie transfer of 200 
second lieutenants from the regular army. 

In commenting on the large increase in 
the sum for the purchase and production 
of planes and parts, the Committee ex- 
plains that “the large increase for the 
production of new planes does not mean 
that a large number of planes will be 
purchased- The supplemental estimate for 


1930, it is understand, will amount to $3,- 
350,000, which will substantially reduce the 
margin of difference- The increase may 
be attributed to the purchase of a larger 
number of the more expensive types of 
planes, to the abandonment of the Liberty 
engine for new planes, and to the fact that, 
for the first time, we will be getting away 
from contract authorizations and provide 
all the money as we go." 

The program is to purchase 277 planes 
for the use of the regular Army and tlie 
organized reserves and 22 for the Na- 
tional Guard. "Including these proposed 
purchases," tlie report continues, "it is 
estimated that wc will be in arrears on the 
five year program to the extent of 106 


Approve Construction 
Of Two Gyrocopters 

BLUE O. — Permission to build 

two gyrocopter airplanes has been granted 
to Cliarles E. Lay, aeronautical engineer. 
Blue Ash, a Cincinnati sulmrb, by the 
.Aeronautics Branch, Department of Com- 

Plans for the planes, one of which is to 
be powered by an 80 hp. and the other by 
a 50 hp. engine, have been completed by 
Mr. Lay and Harry Heasel, assistant en- 
gineer. The planes are to built in Daytnn, 
0., and Lay anticipates that they will be 
completed within about two months. 

The craft are said to be similar in ap- 
pearance to the Autogiro craft constructed 
hy Juan de la Cierva. Unlicensed identi- 
fication numbers have been granted to Mr. 
Lay, and permanent numbers and operat- 
ing license are to be applied for upon 
completion of the planes. 


Navy Orders 136 Wasps 

HARTFORD. CONN.— The Navy De- 
partment has placed a new order with the 
Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Co. of this 
city amounting to a contract price of $1,- 
079,782.20. The order calls for 136 Wasp 
engines and spare parts. The Navy is 
said to hold two more options. 


To Electroplate 
Full Fuselages 

KANSAS CITY. MO.— What 
is called the largest electroplating 
vat in the country, to be em- 
ployed for the electroplating of 
the entire fuselage of a metal 
plane In one operation, has just 
been installed by a Kansas City 
company, the Ear-RusCo Corpo- 
ration. The firm recently re-cap- 
italized for $100,000 and moved 
to a new location at 1803-12 Lo- 

The electroplating process 
makes the plane rust proof and 
eliminates the need for galvaniz- 
ing. The tank is 3016 ft. long, 
The plant operates on three eight 


Engine Chart Shows 
Correct Grade of Oil 

NEW YORK, N, Y.— "The Gargoyle 
Mobiloll Chart for Airplane Engines,” 
similar to those perlaining to automobiles, 
but belieivd the first for airplanes, has 
been published by the Vacuum Oil Co. 
This new chart has been incorporated into 
the regular lubrication chart work of the 
company engineers, and, like the other 
charts, will be revised, added to, and re- 
issued from time to time to keep paee with 
the changes in engines. 

Recommendations for various models of 
engines made by 18 different companies are 
included. Mobiloil "D” is the summer and 
winter recommendation for all Curtiss 
models with the exception of OX. OXX 
and 0X5, which should use “A” in the 
winter, Mobiloil "B” is the summer and 
winter recommendation for all the Wright 
models as well as the Packard, while "D” 
is suggested as a year round lubricant for 
Pratt & Whitney power plants. 

Other suggestions include the use of 
5fobiloil “B" the year round for Brown- 
back, Cameron, Comet, Dayton Bear, 
Detroit, Fairchild Caminez, Hispano 
(Wright), Kinncr, LeBlond, Super Rhone, 
Szekely, Velie, and Warner. Mobiloil "D” 
is recommended for Liberty engines. 


May Ban Advertising Balloons 


LOS ANGF.LES, CALIF.-A pro- 
posed ordinance now under consideration 
hy the Los .Angeles city council would pro- 
hibit the flying of advertising balloons 
within the city limits. Approximately two 
dozen such balloons are now being op- 
erated over Los Angeles by an advertising 
concern. They are large hydrogen bags 
which support very large aerial display 
signs hung on a frame below the balloon 
and easily read for several miles. These 
balloons are sometimes flown at altitudes 
in the vicinity of 1,000 ft. The city coun- 
cfl contends that such use of balloons con- 
stitute a menace to the operation of air- 
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Name Williams to Fly 
Schneider Cup Entry 

WASHINGTON, D. C.-Licut. Alford 
J. Williams, U.S.N.. has been named to 
represent the United Slates in the 1929 
Schneider cup race, it has been learned 
■here. Aside from the United States, 
nations entered are Great Brilain, 
France, and Italy, according to press 
dispatches. It is planned to run the 
event over the Solent, England, during 

The race, a contest confined to sea- 
planes, was first held in 1913, and follow- 
ing plans for annual repetition of the 
event, was again held in 1914. The com- 
ing of the war, however, brought aban- 
donment until the revival in 1920. The 
event was then held yearly, with the 
single exception of 1924, until the 1927 
race, at which time it was decided to 
hold the contest every two years. 

U. S. Twice Victor 

Winners of the nine Sclineider Trophy 
contests are Maurice Prevost, France: 
C. Howard Pixton, England; Lieut. 
Chevalier Luigi Balogna, Italy; Dc 
Briganti, Italy; Capt. Henry Charles 
Biard, England; Lieut. David Ritten- 
house. United States; Lieut. James 
Doolittle, United States; Major de 
Bernardi, Italy; and Lieut. S. W. 
Webster. England. 

With its third victory in 1926, Italy 
took the original Schneider Trophy for 
permanent possession. Another was of- 
fered for competition in the 1927 race. 


Ice Warners for Stearmans 

LONG ISLAND CITY, N. V.-Icc 
warning instruments of tlic type devel- 
oped and shown for the first time at the 
International Aeronautical Exposition by 
Moto Meter Co., this city, will be fitted 
on 11 Stearman mail planes operated by 
Varney Air Lines, it has been announced 
by Henry Boynton, head of the aviation di- 
vision of the instrument manufacturing 
company. Besides tliis. National Air 
Transport has purchased one of the in- 
struments and is conducting tests to de- 
termine the value of placing other instru- 
ments of the type in its planes. 

California Girl Claims 
An Endurance Record 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF.— A new 
woman's endurance flight record is claimed 
by Miss Evelyn "Bobbie” Trout, Los 
Angeles aviatrix, following a flight of 12 
hr. and 11 min, made with a LeBlond pow- 
ered stock model Golden Eagle monoplane. 
Miss Trout took off from the Los Angeles 
Metropolilan Airport at 6:26:05 A. M. 
January 2 and remained aloft until 6 :36 :17 
P, M. 

Miss Trout carried 55 gal. of gasoline 
and four gal. of oil at the start. She had 
a gallon and a half of gasoline left at the 
end of the flight and three gallons oi oil. 
The atlcrapt was officially limed by Joe 
Kikrcnt, of the National AeronautiMl 
.^ssoc^ation. asid a barograph was carried 
in the plane. Application wil be made to 
the N. A. A. for official recognition. 


Test New Type of Plane 



Tvjo viett'z of the Hisfoito pai.rrcrf “Seoul" wonnplotie vehieh teas floitoi recently for 
the first lime at Santo Ana, Calif. This craft has a monoeoque fuselage and all wood 
wing of unique design. 


Ill 


Combine United 
And Commercial 


Los Angeles Firm Purchases 
Half Interest in Kansas 
City Concern 

KANSAS CITY, MO.-The consolida- 
tion of two aircraft companies, involving 
$1,200,000 has been completed here. The 
nrganizations involved arc the United Air- 
craft Corp., of Kansas City and the Com- 
mercial Aircraft Corp,, of Los Angeles. 
The Commercial firm purchased a half in- 
terest in United in this deal. It is under- 
stood $100,000 cash was paid in the con- 
solidation besides the stock consideration. 

One of the first acts of the consolidated 
organizations was the placing of a contract 
with the Butler Manufacturing Co, of 
Kansas City for the building of 50 six 
place biplanes. These are to be built ac- 
cording to specifications worked out by 
the operative staff of United, 
in the consolidation, C. C. Baldwin re- 
tires as president of United but retains his 
directorshop. J. T. Jennings, a lawyer, and 
Hugh L. Thompson, airplane designer and 
technical engineer, both of Kansas City, 
become members of the board. Mr, Thomp- 
son also becomes chief of the designing en- 
gineers of the United staff and consulting 
engineer of the Commercial company. The 
planes for the United will be made here 
while tlie planes of the Commercial will 
be made in Los Angeles, Both lines of 
planes will be handled by the organizations 

Combined Capital is $1,300,000 
The announced capitalization of Com- 
mercial is $1,000,000 and tliat of United 
$200,000. Officers of Commercial include 
William M. Griffith, president; Charles R. 
Francis, vice president; John R, Clow, 
secretary, Roy S. Younglove, treasurer, 
and .Arthur B. Green, general manager. 
Directors include Frank P. Comstock, 
Rodgeley Rea, and J. Ernest Wheateroft. 
One plane, designed by the technical staff 

been shipped to Los Angeles for test flights. 
Tlie planes to be produced by the Butler 
company under contract with United are 
to be five passenger cabin biplanes. Other 
types of planes wil! be built as the com- 
pany develops, it is said. Tlie plane shipped 
to Los Angeles was built in the factory 
of the Standard Steel Works in North 
Kansas Cii>'. 


Plan Five Sealer for Show 

CINCINNATI, 0.— 3\'ith features in- 
tended to eliminate much of the engine 
noise from the passenger cabin, a new 
five place biplane is now under construc- 
tion ill the International .Aircraft Corp. 
factory at Anchor, 0., a suburb of this 
city. The plane, which is to be potverrd by 
a Whirlwind engine, will be exhibited, ac- 
cording to reports, at tlie New York 
.•\viaiii)ii .Show in February, 
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To Manufacture 
Renards in U.S. 


Wrigkt-Tuttle, Indianapolis, 
Gets Belgian Engine 
Rights 


IXDIANAPOT.IS, IND.— Articles of 
incorporation have recently been filed for 
the WHght-Tutlle Aircraft Motors Corp-, 
which has secured exclusive manufacturing 
and sales rights in the United States, its 
possessions, Canada, Mexico, and Cuba, 
for the Reaard aircraft engine, now being 
made in Brussels, Belgium. Tlic new com- 
pany's manufacturing plant will be located 
at 25th and Walton Streets, Anderson, 
Indn on a three acre site formerly occupied 
by a rubber company, including a brick, 
two story factory building with approxi- 
mately 72,000 sc|. ft. of floor space, and a 
private side trick. 

According to Charles E. Tuttle, in de- 
scribing the Rcnard engine, it passed the 
Belgium Government test in June, 1927, 
with an international rating of 100 hp. at 
1,400 rev. It was adopted and is in use 
by the Belgium Government in its army 
planes, and is also employed by European 
sport planes. 

Specifications of Engine 

This engine, rated at 100-120 hp., has 
five cylinders. The bore is 4724, the 
stroke 5.511, with a piston displacement of 
482 cu. in. Double ignition is included, 
with two Scintilla magnetos. A single 
carburetor is planned. Full pressure lub- 
rication will be used on a dry pump sys- 
tem, with two oil pumps, one for lubricat- 
ing and another for scavenging. .A special 
patented distributor mechanism and two 
valves per cylinder, operated by push rods 
and patented tappets, are other features. 

The complete weight with propeller hub 
will be 265 Ib. The gasoline consumption 
will be 0.500 lbs. per hp., and the oil con- 
sumption is 0.033 lb. per hp. The overall 
dimensions arc an outside diameter of 40 
in, and a length of 23^,5 in. 

To Exhibit at Show 

Several Rcnard engines arc now expect- 
ed to arrive from Belgium, and will be 
exhibited in Anderson and Indianapolis, 
and probably demonstrated in American 
planes. The company will also have an 
exhibit at the New York Aviation Show 
in February, in Space No. 136, first floor. 

Incorporators in the Wright-Tuttic 
Corp. are Victor I. Wright and C. E- 
Tultle of -Anderson and Indianapolis, and 
C. N. Swegger, banker at South Milroy, 
Ind. Production of Renard engines will 
begin as soon as organitation is complete 
and the engine has passed required tests 
in this country. Mr. Tuttle announces 
that vice-president and chief engineer of 
the company will be D. J, Dcschamps of 
Antwerp, a well-known engineer and 


Three Companies Formed 

NEW YORK, N. Y. — Reports of three 
new incorporations have been received 
here. They arc as follows: the Breese 
Aircraft Corp., Portland, Ore., capital 
stock of $500,000, by M. Schroeder, E, 
Bell, and others, the company to estab- 
lish a flying school ; The Adcox Schools. 
Inc., Portland, Ore., capital of $35,000, by 
Charles F. Stuart and Earl Crossman, also 
to organize a flying school; and the Ar- 
kansas Airplane Cotton Dusting Co., Pine 
Bluff, Ark., capital of $125,000, by Adrian 
Williamson of Monticello, and others. 

Braley School Starts 
Expansion Program 

WICHITA, KAN. — The Braley School 
of Flying has launched an expansion pro- 
gram. On New Year’s day J, W, Craig, 
banker and grain man, and a director of 
the school organization, turned the first 
sod for an administration building for the 
school on a 310 acre tract just purchased 
by the Braleys for a landing field. The 
tract is north of Travel Air Field. The 
cost was $50,000. 

New buildings planned for the field in- 
clude a 100 by 150 ft. administration build- 
ing, a hangar 50 by 300 ft, a dormitory 
54 by 250 ft cabbie of housing 200 
students and containing a cafe for the 
students, and a factory building for con- 
struction of a new type airplane designed 
by Thomas Braley, the father of Ted 
Braley, head of the school of flying. The 
Siedhoff Construction Co. will erect the 
building. 


Locate Lost Sheep from Air 

BARLEY, IDA. — Ranchers in this 
vicinity used an airplane in locating 
thousands of sheep lost during a recent 
blinding snowstorm. Brought from Po- 
catello, the plane was used in a thorough 
air combing of the Black Pine Mountain 
slopes- In three days time, herders were 
directed to all the roving flocks. 
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All-American Exhibits 
Entered by 33 Firms 

DETROIT, MICH. — Thirty-three air- 
plane manufacturers have entered a total 
of 64 planes in the second annual All- 
American Aircraft Show, according to a 
recent announcement of Ray Cooper, sec- 
retary of the -Aircraft Bureau, Detroit 
Board of Commerce, and manager of the 
show. “In addition,” Mr. Cooper said, 
“43 aircraft accessory manufacturers have 
reserved a total of 6,370 sq. ft. of floor 
space, although the show, scheduled for 
April 6-14, is more than three months off." 

Cooper said that applications for entry 
blanks have been received from 26 ac- 
cessory manufacturers not on last year's 
list of exhibitors. Similar applications 
arc at hand from flve additioital aircraft 
manufacturers, he said. 

Although it has not yet been definitely 
decided whether the show wil be held in 
Convention Hall, where it took place last 
year, or in a completed portion of the 
$1,000,000 hangar and terminal building 
proposed for erection on the new munici- 
pal airport, Mr. Cooper said that present 
indications point toward the show being 
the largest and most complete exposition 
of its kind ever held in this country. 


To Test Furniture Firm Plane 


AfANITOWOC, WIS.— The Invincible 
Metal Furniture Company’s first plane is 
expected to be ready for its trial flight by 
the middle of January. The plane is a 
cabin type model, three passenger dual 
control machine, powered by a LeBlond 
engine. Earl Beach is the designer. 


Denies Show Name Cliange 


DETROIT, MICH.— In a recent inter- 
view, Ray Cooper, manager of the Detroit 
aircraft expositions, denied reports that 
the name of the exhibit had been changed. 
"It is still the All American Aircraft 
Show," he stated when interrogated. 


Approve Two World Records 


NEW YORK. N. Y. — Report is received here that two world 
air records have been officially approved by the Federation Inter- 
nationale Aeronautique. They are as follows; 

Class C, airplanes with useful load of 2,000 kg. (4,409.24 lb.), for 
speed over 100 km, course: France, Paillard and Camplan, Le 
Bourget-Gondreville, Nov. 23, 1926, Bernard T. Monoplane, 600 hp. 
Hisso— 223.546 km. p. h- Previous record: Germany, Hermann 
Steindorff, Staaken, July 29. 1927. Rohrbach Roland three 230 hp. 
BMWs'— 216.107- m. p. m. 

Light airplanes, third category, single seater, weight empty 200 
to 350 kg. inclusive, for distance in a straight line; Czechoslovakia. 
Capt. A. Vicherek, Prague-Bednodemjanovsk, Russia, Oct. 5, 1928, 
Avia Monoplane. 60 hp. Walter — 2.011 km. Previous record: 
France. Max Knipping. Le Bourget-Koenigsberg, Oct. 30, 1927, 
Caudron 109, 40 hp. Salmson — 1,400.8 km. 
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Curtiss Service Buys 
Boston Airport Corp. 

BOSTON, MASS.— Curtiss Flying Ser- 
vice of New England, Inc., has purchased 
the complete plant, equipment, and good 
will ol the Boston Airport Corp. Negotia- 
tions were completed by Robert G. Ervin, 
vice-president of Curtiss, and Raymond P. 
Baldwin, president of the Boston Airport 

The Boston Airport Corp, has just 
signed the first lease for hangar space at 
the enlarged Boston Airport and been as- 
signed the area next to the city's proposed 
administration building and nearest the 
automobile drive which is built on to the 
field from Maverick Street. Hangar plans 
are being completed and construction will 

The B. A. C. is the oldest operating 
company at Boston, having been estab- 
lished in the fall of 1925 by Edward P. 
Warner, now assistant secretary of the 
Navy. Daniel C Sayre, and Edward T. 
O'Toole, It has the local sales agency 
for Travel Air and Stinson. Equipment 
includes seven Travel Air biplanes, a Fair- 
child, two Stinson biplanes, and a Loen- 
ing. It operates a complete engine over- 
haul and test plant. 

Evans Glider Group 
Adopts a New Name 

DETROIT, MICH—Official name of 
the Evans Glider Qubs of America has 
now been changed to the “National Glider 
Association," according to a recent an- 
nouncement of Edward S, Evgns, honorary 
president of the organization and donor of 
the Evans Gilding Trophy, No cliange will 
be made in the fundamental policies of the 

tensive scale, to devote its energies to 
engineless flight 

Rules for local, district and national 
contests and individual record attempts will 
be announced by the association after ap- 
proval by the National Aeronautic Associa- 

Prof. Peter Altman, head of the depart- 
ment of aeronautics. University of Detroit, 
has accepted a post on the directorate of 
the National Glider Association. 


Exhibit American Eagle 

LOUISVILLE, KY.— A late model 
American Eagle plane has been placed on 
permanent display in the show rooms of 
tlic Pickrcll Motor Co., this city, accord- 
ing to Southern Air College, Buechcl, 
Kentucky distributor of this craft. A city 

tained by the Pickrcll concern. 


Named Curtiss Dealer 

INDIANAPOLIS. IND.— Shambaugli 
Airport Corp., LaFayette, Ind-, has con- 
tracted with Curtiss Flying Service of 
Indiana to sell Curtiss products in about 
six counties surrounding LaFayette. This 
is the first of several dealers being ap- 
pionted in the state by the Curtiss Service. 


Collier Winner 
Will Be Named 

WASHINGTON, D, C.— 
Through a committee represent- 
ing the N. A. A., the winner of 
the Robert J. Collier aeronautic 
trophy will be announced on Jan- 
uary 14, according to Sen. Hiram 
Bingham, president of the asso- 
ciation. This trophy was turned 
over to the N. A. A. by Robert 
J. Collier in 1911 to be awarded 
for the ''greatest achievement in 
America, the value of which has 
been demonstrated by actual use 
during the preceding year." 


Captain Seymour Gets 
General Managership 

CillCAGO, ILL, — Promotion of Capl. 
Lesicr D. Seymour to the position of gen- 
eral manager of National Air Transport, 
Inc., is announced here by Earle H. Rey- 
nolds, president. Captain Seymour was 
formerly chief engineer and assistant 
general manager. 

The captain entered the service of N. 
.A. T. in the early part of 1926, shortly 
after its inception and prior to the be- 
ginning of actual operations. He first 
identified himself when he cooperated with 
the Department of Commerce, Aero- 
nautics Branch, in the establishment and 
working out the principles of airway aids 
and navigation, particularly over the 
Chicago-Fort Worth-Dallas route where 
night flying equipment was installed. 

Captain Seymour is a graduate and holds 
a degree of Electrical Engineer from the 
University of Syracuse. During the war 
he served in France as aircraft mainten- 
ance oflicer of the 85th Aero Squadron, 
and after the signing of the Armistice, 
took a post graduate course in the aero- 
nautical engineering at the Ecole Su- 
perieure d’ Aeronautique in Paris. 


Offers Shop Services 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF— Complete 
service on cowlings, steel tube welding, or 
Berling magnetos, is now available at the 
1-05 Angeles shop of the Aero Corpora- 
tion of California, according to the an- 
nouncement of Fred L. Hattoom. The 
•Aero Corporation was recently appointed 
California distributor for Berling mag- 

ivell as offering authorized service on 
them. Men in charge of the three new 
departments are; Harold Poller, magneto 
expert; J. E. Goss, steel tube welder; and 
Ed Gideon, cowling specialist and metal 


Announce New Stearman 


WICHITA, KAN.— The Stearman Air- 

senger open cockpit training plane, with 
ISO hp. 'iVright engine, to be built during 
1929. 


Silverwing Becomes 
Command-Aire Agent 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND.— The Silver- 
wing Aircraft Corp. of this city has been 
appointed distributor for Command-Aire 
planes in Indiana, Ohio, West Virginia, 
Kentucky, and Illinois (excluding Chicago 
territory). The contract calls for 50 
planes in 1929. The company will also be 
dealer for Phylax Automatic Fire Extin- 
guishers, a German product on which 
Command-Aire has exclusive sales rights 
in North America. 

The Silverwing Aircraft Corp. is a new 
company recently incorporated by Col. 
John S. Fishback, president of Fishback 
Company, local wholesale colTee dealer; 
Maj. Richard F. Taylor, president of the 
National Guard Air Service Association 
and Indiana governor of the N. A. A.; 
Ulysses Jordan, auditor of Fishback Com- 
pany; and Lieut, John L. Wamsiey, east- 
ern representative of Diamond Chain & 
Mfg. Co. of this city. Col. Fishback is 
president. Major Taylor, vice-president; 
Mr. Jordan, secretary; and Lieutenant 
Wamsiey, treasurer. 

Downtown oflices of the company are 
at 802 South Delaware Street, with flying 
iijicraiions and hangar space at Stout 
Field, Indianapolis. According to Col. 
I'ishback, Silverwing will distribute sev- 
eral other makes of planes, for which it is 
now negotiating. 

Abreu Plane Will Use 
Detachable Fuselage 

.ALAMEDA, CALIF. — Under contract 
with the Abreu Patents Corp. of San 
I'rancisco, the Aeronautical Engineering 
Co. is soon to start the work of construct- 
ing the first full-size plane embodying the 
Abreu detachable fuselage principle. The 
work is to be done in its plant here and the 
contract calls for the plane to be flown 
successfully as an airplane of conventional 
type and also, with fuselage detached, as 

The Abreu patents, worked out several 
years ago by J, S. Abreu, a San Fran- 
cisco cabinet-maker and inventor, embody 

tanks, and a portion of the fuselage from 
the remainder of the plane while it is in 
the air as a means of combatting Are, ex- 
tending the glide so a safe landing fleld 
may be reached in event of engine failure 
or otherwise saving plane and passengers 
in emergency. 


Omaha Chamber Plans Course 

OMAHA, NEB. — This city’s junior 
chamber of commerce now plans a 
ground school of 15 weeks’ duration. 
Arrangements for such a school, which 
will probably begin about the middle of 
January, have been approved by the 
junior chamber, It is also the plan to 
admit other than members of the junior 
chamber to the classes, which would 
take the form of a weekly one hour 
lecture followed by round table discus- 
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Trade Tips 


It Has Been Reforled Thai— 
—Expenditure o' $240,000 for the devel- 
opment of Candler Field to a Class A air- 



Sts 'Si 




bTlo«tIdat'K\'nsM"civ! Mo.f^'ne°at w'i 
Chita and one at Dodge City. 

iiiSifii 



General Aeronautic 
To Build Sesquiplane 

‘fee hMe'!'?^ is'’annom«d byThil'p's^ah- 

and it is stac^ all necLsary tirunces Lve 
'‘^'he“>lm!^j'’will have conventional wood 
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AIRPORTS AND AIRLINES 


Plan Largest Hangar 
For Detroit’s Airport 

DETROIT, MICH.-Mayor John C- 
lasdge and the Detroit City Council re- 
:ently formally approved a contract with 
Louis Kamper. Detroit architect, for work 
on a $1,000,000 airplane hangar and termi- 
nal building, to be constructed on the city's 
new municipal airport at French and 
Lynch Roads. 



Appleton Appropriates for Field 


mmmm 


Open P. A. A. Mail Service 
From Miami to Porto Rico 


Company Also Inaugurating Route to Panama 
Cajial Zone Through Central America 



Open Harmon Field 
SAN JAaNTO, CALIF.— Harmon 



Curtiss Service Gets 



Prepare Mines Field 
For Formal Opening 


Matcinciit hv Clifford \V. HenderMn, di- 
rector of airports for the city of Los 

Jt‘S.5 S 

any good'^^atertltlr'. 


Map to Replace 
List of Airports 

SAN FRANCISCO. CALIF.— 
A map showing all CalifornU 
landing fields, with information 
concerning each, is being prepared 

passengers on the air transport 

3^sgrg^ 


W.A.E. Offering 
Added Services 

Flig/itj Marie to Tia Juana and 
to Site of I 






lay 9.000 cu. ft of crushed granite topped 


Houston-New Orleans 
Opening Date is Fixed ^second 


tor to me open.ng are wn- 


lion of 2,000 ft 
fion of a public 
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ceived here by Postmaster General New leave Tia Jiiatia at 4:1S P. M. and 
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FOREIGN ACTIVITIES 


German Tickets 
Simple in Form 

Purchase of Air Transportation 
Is Similar to Reserving 
Pullman Passage 

BliRLIN, GERMANY— No striking 
difference between the sale of a ticket for 
German air transportation, on the Deutsche 
Luft Hansa, for insunce, and the sale oi 
a Pullman ticket in the United States is 
noticeable— other than that the airplane 
ticket shows the passenger's name and not 
the seat number in the plane. 

The Deutsche Luft Hansa tickets are 
divided into three parts, each one bearing 
the same number; one, the agent's stub, is 
merely a carbon copy of the other two, 
and is kept by the ticket seller. Tlie two 
coupons that are given to the purchaser 
bear identical information, including 
price, date, starling point, destination, 
route, starting time, selling agent's stamp, 
and service (f. e. Deutsche Luft Hansa, 
Deruluft, Farman, etc.) The first cou- 
pon, which is taken up at the starting 
point, has a blank space for notations by 
the ticket collector, and the second coupon, 
to be relinquished upon arrival at des- 
tination, has a blank space for notations 
as to arrival. The conditions of transport 
are printed on the back. 

A more complete summary of these 
conditions is found in the “General Trans- 
port Conditions for Passenger Air Serv- 
ice" which is obtainable at ticket agencies 
and airport offices upon application. 

Insurance for passenger and baggage 
may also be obtained at these offices. 
Passengers are forbidden to enter or leave 
a plane until given permission. Nor are 
they allowed to open the doors themselves. 


Rome Loop Covers 1,373 Mi. 

ROME, ITAL'Y— The Rome-Majorca- 
Barcelona-Genoa-Rome air service which 
was recently put into operation has a to- 
tal length of 2,215 kilometers (about 1J73 
miles), a report reveals. Two Supcr-Wal 
seaplanes are used. Planes take off on 
Monday simultaneously from Ostia and 
Barcelona. 


French Fliers in Association 


PARIS, FRANCE.— National Federa- 
tion of Aviators of France is the name of 
the new organization of professional 
French flyers which has been formed by 
the association of three groups. Alles 
Brisees (Broken Wings), Union of Civil- 
ian Pilots, and the Association of Profes- 
eional Fliers, 


Finance Two Ficltls in Eg>pt 

C.UHl), EGYPT- The necessarj- 

tion of two large airports in Egypt. One 
will be at Aomaza, near Heliopolis, 10 
mi. from Cairo and the other at Kckhela, 
in the suburbs of Alexandria. The 
Ministry of Communications has taken 
the necessary steps to begin immediately 
the construction of these airports, but 
it has decided to construct the airport 
of Dekhela first, because of the fact 
that Biers from Europe w'ill first land 
al .Alexandria. 


Fokker Planes Sought 
For Service to Halifax 

HALIFAX, CANADA — Negotiations 
toward the purchase of five Fokker 
planes, employed by the Department of 
Marine and Fisheries in the recent 
Hudson Bay expedition but now stored 
at the dockyards here, have been opened 
by Maritime Airway.®. Ltd. 

The corporation, backed by Halifax 
men, would link this city with the air- 
ways of Upper Canada and the United 
Slates, ft is expected to propose that 
the city of Halifax establish an airport, 
upon its agreement to pay rental for 1(1 
years and then take the field off of the 
city's hands. Also, it is understood that 
the company will ask the Post Office 
for the air mail contract out of H.vlifax. 
if it get- the Fokker planes. 


Lillo Will Have Air Port 


P.ARfS. FR.ANCE. — Funds for an air- 
port at Lille, one of the must important 
industrial cities of this country and one 
which suffered most drastically during the 
tear, have been supplied. 


English Aero Firm 

Mergers Announced 

LONDON, ENGLAND. — Announce- 
nicnt of two aeronautical mergers of far- 
rcaching interest have been made here re- 

Vickers (Aviation), Ltd., is reported to 
have acquired the entire stock of Super- 
m«ine \'/orks, Ltd., of Southampton, 
builder of planes which hold a number 
of important records, prominent among 
which is that gained in the victory of the 
Supermarine Napier S-5 in the Schneider 
cup race at Venice last September. 

Tlie Supermarine "Sea Lion” won the 
Schneider cup in 1922, and planes by this 
company were used in the first foreign 
long-distance cniiae undertaken by the 
Royal Air Force. J, Byrd, well known 
English pilot, who was at the head of the 
Supermarine company, becomes a Vickers 
director. 

The other merger is that of the K. V. 
Roc Co. of Manchester with the Siddeley 
conslriiclion group. 


Rome Field Well Equipped 

ROME, ITALY.— Tlie '-Liltorio” air- 
port here is one of the most completely 
equipped in the world, according to Consul 
I-eon Dominion. The project, promoted by 
Count Giovanni Bonmartini, general man- 
ager of the Conipagnie Kazionale Acro- 
naulica (National Aeronautical Co.), 
which owns and operates the local landing 
field, includes a total of 296 acres. The 
location of this airport permits landing for 
both land and seaplanes- For its construc- 
tion the Italian Government is reported to 
have contributed the sum of 2,000.900 lire 
($105,260), the Municipality of Rome a 
similar amount, and the balance of the to- 
tal cost of 20,000,000 lire ($1,052,000) was 
funuslied by the local company. 


New Beardmore Metal Plane 



LaltsI of the British flying boals~lhe oil mclo! Napiir Lion pouisrtd Beardmort 
''Invorness," Some similarily in design lo Ihe huge "Inflexible" may be noted. 
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THE BUYER’S LOG BOOK 


Novalux No. 3 Floodlight 

■AN AIRPORT floodliglit, in which circular lenses anti 
mirrors are t-mirel)' cliininated, has been deve]o[>ed by the 
General Electric Co. and is now included in its line of 
aeronautical products. The Novalux No. 3 projector 
coniain.s 14 high power incautlescent lamps providing :i 
total of approximately 3,000,000 cp. These lamps are 
arrangcil m a row in front of six ^lindrical mirrors, 
which spread the light over the field in such a way tlial 
it does not rise high enough to interfere with the vision 
of pilots landing directly into the beam. The beam ili- 
vergence is 160 deg. horizontally and 3 deg. vertically an<l 
provision is made to adjust the reflectors. 

Special!;’ designed 1,500 watt, 32 volt incandesceiu 
lamps, tubular in shape and gas filled, are used producing 
a total load of 21 kw. Tungsten filaments, relatively 
thick and tightly coiled to concentrate the light source are 
employed. Filaments are prefneused. it l>eing essential 
that the light sources be at the foci of the mirror.s to cih- 
tain a narrow parallel lieam. The mirrors, which arc .^6 
in, high and IS in. wide, are of special optical glass, ac- 
curately grounil, paraljolic in the vertical ilircciioii and 



A pliolograph of Ihe Novalux No. 3 Airport Floodlir]lil 
muiiiifactiiml by the linieral F.IrcIric Co. 
plane ill the Imrizonlal. This arecmiits for the wide varia- 
tion ill horizontal and vertical beam divergence. The 
silver refleciiiig .surface on tlie back of each mirror is 
heavily coated. 

In the rear of the floodlight housing there are six 
capped openings to permit adjustment of the mirrors to 
fit local contour conditions. The lamps are provided with 
louvres to prevent direct light from escaping upward at 
the front, and similar hut larger louvres attached to the 
sides preient direct light fnini reaching upward in those 
directions. 

The incandescent lamps and reflectors are mounted on 
a rigiil, welded pipe stnictuie, independent of an<l ex- 
tending through the housing. This structure is secured 
to posts, so that vibrations nl the himsing dn not affect 
the light beam. The housing is of fabricated steel, alioiii 
S ft. high. 10 ft. wide ami 4 ft. deep, and is airy, light 
and dust tight. It is so designed that convection cur- 
rents carry the heat from the incandescent lamps to the 
housing, where it is rapidly rlissipated. W'hilc not in- 
tended as a portable device, the floodlight is mounted at 


the middle on removable wheels to facilitate movement. 

The front of the unit consists of three rectaguiar 
panes, each containing three strips of plane, heat-resist- 
ing glass. The middle panel is parallel to the line of 
lamps ; the other two are at angles so as to facilitate dif- 
fusion of the beam in the horizontal direction. 

Among the advantages claimed for this new design are 
imiTorm distribution of light and higher intensity oi 
illiiminalinn per kilowatt input. 


Phister Fire Extinguishers 



PHISTER MAINTAINED air pressure fire extin- 
guishers are made in 1, 3 am! 10 gal. capacities and each 
can easily be o^rated by one person because no pumping 
is necessary, bimply open the valve ami direct the steam 
just as you would a hose line 
These products are made by 
the Phister .Manufacturing 
Co., 901-903 Broadway. 

Cincinnati, O. 

r'histcr Fire Extinguish- 
ers are constructed entirely 
of brass. The top and Ijoi- 
tom are heavy brass cast- 
ings, to which are securely 
iasteneil an inner and onler 
brass shell forming twu 
chambers. The outer chani- 
her contains extinguishing 
liquid and the inner cham- 
ber contains air under pres- 
sure which, when released 
into the outer chamber, 
forces the liquid in a con- 
tinuous stream out through 
the hose a di.stance of 35 to 
40 ft. 

A high efficiency pump 
extends through the top east- 
ing and is securely fastenei! 
to the bottom casting. This 
pump is only used to replace 
air pres.snre after the ex- 
tinguisher ha.s been used. In 
tiddition to the pinn]i. the ex- 
tinguishers are also e(|iii|ipeil 
with a regular automobile Slw.Nu,c roiislriiction of 
tire valve, which makes it ,.,.ti„g„isber 

possible to restore the (ires- ' ® 

.sure from an air line. Corrosion of vital parts is entirely 
eliminated in the Phister fire cxlingnishers because the 
moving parts are entirely removed from Ihe liquid. 

The Phister No. 1 is a portable Carhmi Tetrachloride 
extinguisher of 1 gal. capacity. It can easily be handled 
and operated by one person. The weight fully chafed 
isdlj’i lb,, and the shipping weight is 40 lb. The Phister 
No, 3 is identical in construction and operation to the 
No. 1 except that its capacity is 3 gai. of (Urbon Tetrach- 
loride. It is equippeil with two carrying handles. 

The Phister No. 10 has a capacity of 10 gal. of Carbon 
Tetrachloride and is mounted on wheels. (>herwise it i.s 
identical in construction and operation to both the No. 1 
and No. 3. This model weighs 455 lb. fully charged, 
The shipping weight is 610 lb. 
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Orange Steel Hangars 

THREE GENERAL types of airplane hangars arc 
now being offered by the Orange Car and Steel Co., 
Orange, Tex, Each of these typ« embraces several 
sizes resulting in a line covering a wide range of reqnin;- 
ments. The company furnishes complete erection plans 
with each hangar and is also prepared to provide for 
foundation work atid complete erection when this method 
is desired. 

Orange hangars are built on frames made up of steel 
angles and shapes and roof trusses are shop riveted in 
sections of convenient size for transportation. As all 
connections made on the held are bolted, these hangars 
can be removed from one location to another withoiil 
loss. All framing is [tainted before shipment. Hea\'v 
gauge galvanized copper bearing corrugated sheets are 
used for roofing and siding, these sheets being fastened 
directly to steel gins and purlins without the use of 
wooden nailing stri|is. 

Standard factory ty(ie steel sash willi tentilating sec- 
tions are used as windows. Clear or factory ribbed glas- 
may be used, glazed with clips and steel sash putty. 

Main doors are of the vertical lift type of steel con- 
struction througliout and mounted on ball bearings. These 
doors open overhead and, in open position, afford canopy 
shelter across the hangars. They are of continuoii.? sec- 
tion and require no additional ground space. They are 
operated by hand chains and can be opened or closed in 
one and one-half minute. 

The Type B Orange hangar is designed for large air- 
ports and is available with door openings ranging from 
36 -X 10 ft., 6 in. to 80 X 18 ft. and in lengths from 40 to 
60 ft. Longer lengths in multiples of 20 ft. also can be 
provided. This liangar has an arched roof with moulded 
trim and can he furnished with doors at both ends when 
desired, A 12 x 8 ft, sliding door is also optional for otic 
or both ends. 

The type A hangar is a “T” shaped building intended 
for individual storage and can lie provided in any ca- 
[lacity by the addition of units to the original structure 
The five sizes range from 36 ft. to 80 ft. clear span open- 
ings. The Type M, which is provided with openings in 
the same range of sizes, is a gable roofed model and can 
be furnished with openings at both ends if desired. .Stand- 
ard lengths of 40 and €0 ft. are provided in the five 
ranges of sizes of the Type M hangar but any greater 
len^h in multiples of 20 ft. also can be furnished. A 
12 X 8 ft. sliding door is also optional for one or both 


Adapto Chair 

INCLUDED IN the products nf the .Vlapto Chair 
Co., 413-417 East 36th St.. New York City, is a self 
adjusting reclining seat designed especially for airplanes 
engaged in transport service. The Adapto chair is simple 
in design and has no .springs nor complicated mechanism 
to get out of order. It is available in durnkimin or wicker 

The Adapto chairs can be furnished with any stand- 
ard upholstery and in colors to harmonize with any cabin 
interior. The back is pivoted to the framework and the 
seat is hinged to the back. The pivot point is so located 
that a slight increase in pressure on the back will cause 
the seat to move forward slightly and the weight nf the 
occupant prevents the back from going too far. 

An unlimited number of positions is made possible by 
the design of this chair with the limiting po.sition being 
that of chaise longue. The device is so balanced that 
it will retain any desired position. These chairs arc made 
in sizes to meet the demands of any airplane manufacturer. 
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SIDE SLIPS 


By Robert R, Osborn 

Mr. R. S. F. of Concord, N. H,, sends in an interesting 
clipjiing from the Boston Post describing an accident to 
an airplane " of the old Jenny Lind type.” Apparently 
the reporter has soloed a few hours in Jennies and 
knowing them for the temperamental prima donnas they 
are, subconsciously wrote what he was thinking. The 
intrepid Aviator was quite pleased when he read this 
item as he liatl always been searching for a flossy name 
fur his Jenny. He immediately went out to the field and 
with appropriate flourish and ceremony christened it the 
"Fjiirit of the Swedish Nightingale.” 


-Mr. C. 11. C. of Caniliridge, Mass., or [vardon us, we 
forget that we should write I'rof. C. II. C., apparently 
reads the Boston Post also, as lie sends in a clipping from 
an article appearing therein : 

"No, there is nothing when one is hunnning along, at 
wliat to llie novice gives the impression of wild speed, 
that is really inipleasant. _l-'or erne thing the engine holiN 
a much more even rhythm. The bum[is come softer and 
fewer due to the quick traversing of the air pockets, and 
the center of gravity like that in the drop from a para- 
chute is so evenly distrihutcii that tlie sensation is mucli 
the same.” 

We agree with Professor C. that this business of evenly 
distributing one's center of gravity might be a quite un- 
pleasant sensation, even at high speed. 


Of all of the haywire “aviation" stories which have 
HoikIccI the ncws[iapers and magazine lately, we think the 
[jrize story for 1928 is unquestionably tlie one sent in by 
W. W. K. of Kane. I’a. It is, as follows; 

“But the seriousness of bis errand was lightened by a 
comic touch. Before Dick took off on his long flight, 
he had snatched a piece of bread which he had butteretl 
well, and after wrapping in waxed pai>tr had placed in 
his pocket- Becoming hungry after several hours of 
rarefied air flying be umvraii|icd his scanty meai. Just 
as he raised it to his mouth, however, a tcrriffic blast of 
air tore it from his hand and it fell Initter side down on 
the lower wing, where it stuck fast. Dick regarded it 
greedily ami with chagrin. Finally an idea flashed upon 
him. He would eat yet. Loosening his safety belt, the 
daring aviator prepared to climb out <m the wing for his 
meal. Carefully setting the stabilizer so the plane would 
not dive, he made a left vertical to counterbalance his 
weight while on the right wing. Then leaping adroitly 
uiit of the cockpit he snatched the none too clean bread 
and bounded back to his seat, .^nd none too soon! The 
plane was badly out of balance, as crossing air currents 
tossed it to and fro. Not being able to fall forward on 
accoiuit of the position of the stabilizer, the ship was 
[ireparing to go into the dreaded tail spin- Like lightning 
Dick's practiced hand siezed the controls. He threw the 
stick fonvard to stall the spin while his frenzied feet 
.sought tlie rudder. Madly he kicked it back and forth 
until he worked the plane hack to an even keel- Then 
with a sigh of relief he settled back to enjoy his hard 
earned Uincli. " 
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A New 

24 'inch Revolving Beacon 



A New 

180 -degree Airport Floodlight 



T his «ew airport Hoodlighc is the last «ord in landing 
field illumination- It is entirely new in principle and 
design. 

Designed for the distributed system of field lighting, it 
gives perfect illumination without glare, and provides abso- 
lute reliability. 

Before lighting your field, investigate the latest and best 
its airport floodlights. 

Let Crouse-Hinds engineers design the most efficient 
lighting system for your airport. 


Carried in stock for immediate delivery 


Everything in lighting ecfitipment for Airports 


C-H 4iO 



CROUSE 

SYRACUSE, 


-HINDS 

N. Y„ U. S. A. 



TH.^KK YOU 
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-wherever 


Gases, apparatus and supplies — are immediately 
available in every industrial section of the country 
through the remarkable distribution system of these 
associated companies, comprising 93 manufacturing 
plants and 467 warehouse stocks. 


^vemthin^ for 

Oxwelding Cutting 


dieuOJ^ 

DiSMlved 


.pparatus and 




Units of 

UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION 

General Offices [HB Sates Offices 

30 East 42 nd Street, New York, N.Y. In principal cities of the country 


LINDE OXYGEN 
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TWELVE YEARS OF PROGRESS 



1918— The VE-7 
the first product of the Vouglic 
Organization. Winner of the War- 
Time Advanced Training Plane 


1917-1929 



Vought Plane 
Flying: Hours 



I N 1917, the Chance Vought Organization was commissioned by 
the U. S. Army Air Service to design and build a modern two- 
seater — with pursuit performance — for advanced training. 

This plane was produced and delivered on the field for tests in the 
short space of three months. 

In open competition against the aircraft industry, this plane won the 
Army Competition held to select the best advanced-training plane pro- 
ducible. In fact, the official verdict was, "Easily the best,” 

In 1927, after ten years of service to the U. S. Army and Navy Depart- 
ments, the Chance Vought Organization was honored with one of the 
largest orders ever placed for any single new model plane. Tlie U. S. 
Navy Air Service ordered seventy Chance Vought Corsairs to be built 
and delivered. 

1929 — Today the Vought Corsair is the official plane of practically everv 
ranking officer in the U. S. Naval Air Service. 


Chance Vought Corp. 

LONG ISLAND CITY, NEW YORK 
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MnSIILATED against 

Heat or Cold 



There is perhaps no single feature of 
IDECO Buildings that has done more 
to break down the prejudice against 
steel buildings than has IDECO’s method 
of insulation against heat or cold. 


IDECO insulated buildings offer the 
same protection as a structure built of 
13 in. brick or 20 in. concrete wall. 


Furthermore, the patented method of applying the insulation retains 
all of the sectional features, permitting alterations or additions to be 
made at will. No wood is used, thus the fire protection is retained. 


The idea that a steel building cannot be made as comfortable as other 
structures is erroneous — yet the cost of an IDECO building is about one 
half that of brick or masonry construction. Send for further 
information. 



The International 

Columbus, Ohio 


Derrick & Equipment Co. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 


Detroit Dallas Houston Shreveport Tulsa 

Export RepTwntaiion; 74 Trinity Place, New York City Columbus, Ohio 
THANK YOU hr 


AVlATtON 


Los Angeles 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Qaarter-lDcb Portable 
Electric Drills 

QUARTER-INCH LIGHT DUTY ELECTRIC DRILL . . , $25. 
The ideal drill for the occasional drilling job and for light 
work of all kinds- Because of its weight and size it is a very 
handy tool to take out on jobs. (Not a production tool.) 

QUARTER-INCH STANDARD ELECTRIC DRILL . . . $38. 

A drill for continuous service on production work. It is 
light in weight— very easy to handle — and yet is exception- 
ally powerful and durable. This is the drill which thou- 
sands of the most exacting manufacturing plants have speci- 
fied for production drillin g. 

QUARTER-INCH HEAVY DUTY ELECTRIC DRILL - . $44. 
The most powerful Quarter-Inch Drill ever offered the trade. 
Designed for quarter inch drilling where the tool is put to 
the most severe usage. Recommended for the heaviest 
kind of continuous production drillin g. 

The Quarter-Inch Standard and the Quarter-Inch Heavy Duty 
Drills are equipped with ball bearings on the armature shaft and 
have special hand tightening chucks which require no key. 

The Quarter-Inch Light Duty Drill has sleeve bearings in the ar- 
n«ture shaft, ball thrust bearings on the spindle and three jaw key 

■Che BLACK W DECKER MFC. CO. 

TOWSON, MARYLAND. 


TBANK you for mnlhnint AVIATKW 
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A Job for Those Who 
Enroll During January 

Over 100 airplane factories promise 
to build 15,000 airplanes in 1929! 
Thousands of new dealers, distributors, 
airports, transport and express com- 
panies will open, From 75,000 to 
200,000 air mechanics will be needed. 
And there are less than 4,000 licensed 
airplane mechanics in the whole United 
States today! 

No wonder salaries are high! No 
wonder experienced, thoroughly trained 
airplane experts have no difficulty in 
finding good jobs at high pay and re- 
ceive fa.st advancement. 

And now Parks Aircraft, Inc., the 
new $2,000,000 Manufacturing Cor- 
poration agrees to give every man who 
enrolls in the Airplane and Engine 
Mechanics Course during January a joh 
in the plant, in turn, upon graduation! 

There are no strings to this offer ex- 
cept that you reach school in January! 
The first $175,000 unit of the Paths 
plant is up — the first ships arc in the 
air! But men ate needed — badly— or 
production cannot go on! 

Get into this fascinating profitable 
industry. Get yourself a position chat 
leads CO salaries of $300 to $500 per 
month— and leads upward to salaries of 
$4,000 CO $25,000 per year as super- 
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To help you see . . 


inside your engine 

lyyf OTOR temperature 
and lubricating oil 
pressure . . . these are the 
pulses that indicate the 
state of health of your 

To be able, at all times to 
know these conditions is 
just as good as being able 
to see inside the engine 
while it is running. 

But your instruments must 
be absolutely dependable 
or the information they 
give is worse than useless. 

Send for our new illus- 
trated catalogue, "Avia- 
tion Instrument” . . . 
free. 


The MotoMeter Company, Inc. 
2 Wilbur Avenue, Long Island City, N. Y. 

BOBG E 
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To Pass the 

TRANSPORT 

PILOT’S 

EXAMINATION 

you must know 

Navigation and 
Meteorology 

A book has been prepared which thor- 
oughly covers the examination for any 
grade of license in these subjects, and if 
the candidate will spend a few hours 
studying it no difficulty will be experi- 
enced. 

$2.50 Postpaid 

Mail Order to; 

Captain Lewis A. Yancey 

427 West End Ave., New York City 


CAPTAIN LEWIS A. YANCEY 
427 West End Ave. 

New York City 

Enclosed please find check for $2.10 for 
which send me copy of Aerial Nav/ga/iort and 
Meteorology. 

NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY STATE 
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Service ! 

— -IVo End! i 

THE I 

AERO SUPPLY j 
MEG. CO., Inc. j 

Original and only exclusive manufac- | 
turers of aircraft screw products 1 
and dependable supplies for | 
aircraft construction. j 



TIE AERO SUPPLY MFC. CO., Inc. 
College Point, Long Island, N. Y. 

Write tor Catalog on 

Airplane Aceesaoriee and SuppUet ^ 


HALL-ALUMINUM 

AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
Strong, Light Weight 

ALL-METAL 

Airplanes, Seaplanes, 
Flying Boats and Floats 

Standardized Drawn Sections and 
Stamped Parts Adaptable to Your 
Present Designs or New De~ 
signs Supplied 

2050 ELMWOOD AVENUE 
BUFFALO, NEW YORK 

Contractors to U. S. Navy 


you Ur 
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Flying Suits and Helmets 


Winter Weight 
New Low Prices 

No. V-J< Moleskin cloth, 
weierproofed i lined with 
sheepskin, fieece, to 
thick. Talon hookless fasteners 
in front and wrists; gussets 
and straps at ankles. Collar of 
good fur. (When ordering 
state height and chest size.) 

$67.50 

No. V-57 Khaki cloth, water- 
V-J6. 

$50.00 

No. V-38 Khaki cloth, water- 
proofed, wool blanket lined, 
shearling collar. 

$27.30 



I hung R ros. F verard fp. 


Kalamazoo, Michigan 


A Hangar 

Wherever You Land! 

There’s just one way to be sure of it 
Carry your hangar with you 
THE FORRESTER HANGAR 

Portable by Plane 

Shelien your plane coccpletely, witli wocluna ipsce all 

Relied, ic will slip ijico che cockpit — and for shipi of tJie 
"Waco Type" ic weigh, IIQ lbs., complete with atakca, guye 
and coUapnble poles. 

Built of "Jaion Cloib" it la FIRERROOP and WATER- 


Manufactured bp 

Forrester Equipment Corporation 
42 Warren Street, New York City 

Air Associates, Inc, SS5 Fifth Art, N. Y. C. 

Vance Air Serrice, Great Falla, Hont. 
Other territories open 



Amber Bakelite Resinoid 

is superior for gasoline sight gauges 



BAKELITE CORPORATION 
247 Park Avenue. ... New York, N. V. 

Chicago Office. . . .63S W. 22nd Street 
SAKEblTE CORP. OF CANADA. LIMITED 

BAi^LITE 

THE MATERIAL OF CSS) A THOUSAND USES 


THANK YOU fe 
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S '‘Joe, I knew 
you’d like 
that fight. 
Those boys were 
rugged, they had 
real stuff in ’em. 
I tell you it takes 
lots o’ that to 
make good box- 



STAniNA 


"Jim, it takes lots 
o’ that to make 
anything good. 
That’s why I got 
over here through 
that storm. My 
Stearman just had 
it that’s all. Yes, 
that was a real 
scrap — I enjoyed 
it.” 


7/^e STEARMAN AIRCRAFT G. 


wren I rA. KA N SA s - 


Every Pilot and 
Executive 

Should have the facts on Aeroi Shock 
Absorbing Struts. 

— They make landing comfortable — 

— They make forced landings less hazard- 


— They protect the plane and cut main 
tenance cost. 

Write today for illustrated booklet. 


Cleveland Pneumatic Tool Co. 
3737 E. 78th St., Cleveland, Ohio 


AEROL^STRUT 

THANK YOU U’ 


For Latest Infornatioa on at! Phases of Aeronantics, Read 

MODERN AIRCRAFT 

Design — Constmclion— Operation and Mainlenanee 

By MAJOR VICTOR W. PAGE 
U. S^. Air Corps Reserve 

w *33'“' 



This Book is WriUtn in Simple. Understandable Language. 
Book Department 

AVIATION PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
250 West S7th Street, New York 

oiifn? AVIATION 
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How To Use Aviation Insimrance Frotectioia 
Economically and Advantageously” 


Insurance 

Protection 

Available 


• . Is th« title of our sew brochure. Ask us for a copy. It expleine 
oar free advisory eerrjee founded on 20 consecutive years’ practical experience 
iation and supported by our corps of highly qualified aeronautical engineera and 
staff of executives, each one of broad practicai experience in flying beeidea 


throughout the world. 

Lowest Rates-Broadeat Coverage-Bigheat Indeamities-Quiekeat Service 

Felidev have bees isned over a kne acrkid oi raan aad, tooss vtbera, ia favor of FederU aad Sute 


20 YEARS OF PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE IN AVIATION 



LIGHT WEIGHT 

S PECIALLY designed for airplanes, 
the Bendix Wheel and Bendix 2-Shoe 
Servo Brake form a single unit — sturdy, 
efficient, compact. 

The 30x5 inch size weighs Z2H pounds 
complete with brake- 


BENDIX ^ BRAKES 

FOR. SAFETY 


CURTISS 



CHALLENGER 

This new 170 H.P. air-cooled com- 
mercial engine is already a favorite 
among manufacturers, operators, and 
pilots. For detailed information con- 
cerning its advantages, address the 
CURTISS AEROPLANE and MOTOR 
COMPANY. Inc., Garden City, N. Y. 


AVIATION 
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THE PITCAIRN SUPER - MAIEWING 

Also produced in a Sport Model for passenger carrying. 

Send for Literature 


PITCAIRN AIRCRAFT iNC. 



WELDED 

ALUMINUM 

TANKS 


... by PAKAl^lOl’NT • • • 

are Bpccifieil by more and more of llic 
leading builders ... because they are 
lighter per gallon . . . stronger per 
pound . . . and more ruggedly safe. 
Q,Every Paramount lank exocctls Army. 
Navy, aixl Commercial requircmrnls . . . 
because every tank delivered . . . iu our 
eleven years of service to tlie Aircraft 
Industry . . . has passed the more 
rigid inspee.lion of our 
President. J. Biilig. 


^ See ut at the New i erk Sliott Feb. S-S 

^AI^AMOyiNIT 

WELDED ALUMINUM PRODUCTS CORP. 

195 MORGAN AVE. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

Tunkis Arc 
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^VELIE: 


Aluminum Fuel and 
Oil Tanks 


Investigate 
The PyleeNational 
Perspective Method 
of Airport Lighting 


“Tank up with the leaders” 

Lightest aluminum 
welded tank per gallon 
— most durable — high- 
est safety factor. Prices 
in range with com- 
mercial aviation. 

StrelotC - Naughton 

CORPORATION 

50 William Street, Long Island City, N.Y. 
Telephone: Hunters Point 10463 


Perspective lighting, developed to 
a new degree of perfection by Pyle- 
National engineers, gives results of 
marked superiority. True daylight 
effects of location and relative height 
are attained in the simplest way by 
means of correct layout of lighting 
equipment. 

Investigate the advantages of the 
Pyle-National perspective method, 
and the features of the complete 
equipment which make this method 
possible. Descriptive bulletins on 
request. 

(^e Pyle 'National Co. 

1334-1358 North Kostner Ave., 
Chicago, III., U. S. A. 


THANK YOU 
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“IF WE SELL IT— IT’S RIGHT” 
'Vy/F. have yet a few choice, finely con- 
ditioned planes for sale. Waco’s and 
Fairchilds, OX-5, Wright J-5 and Hisso 
powered, at attractive prices. 

USED PLANE DEPT. 



Distributor proposition for parties with airport 
facilities and funds to handle sale of Laird Com- 
mercial planes for a territory. 


E. M. Laird Airplane Company 

4500 West S3rJ Street, Chicago, Illinois 



THANK YOU fer 


Tachometer 
^rivin^ ^ 

at its best with I 

S.SAVHITE 
! FLEXIBLE SHAFTS I 

Made in many styles and sizes for | 
ft wide range of applications. 

Steady, Sure, Silent 
transmission of power 

The S.S.WhiteDentalMfg.Ca 

Industrial Division 

iglWest 41nd St. New York. N.Y. 




S.S.WMITE 

FLEXIBLE 

SHAFTS 


1 Write fbr this book. ^ 
Sent jreeonrequesi f I 



Small Field Below! 

When jou fly a Challenger, your nest thonght is of 


0 that little 


ield , 


you want.— of how nicely she will climb up into the 
blue again after a short run. Control! That's one 
■narked advantage of the sturdy Challenger 3-plaee 
biplane. That's one reason why the Challenger is 
so rapidly winning first preference with pilots 
wherever she sails the blue! 

Ereider-Reisner Aircraft Company, Inc. 

Hagerstown Marylsnd 


PERRY-AUSTEN 

S DOPES fi 

Nilrate Pigmented 

Perry-Austen Gear Acetate Dope 

Tha Louing Vndarcoas 

,fT,_ D 5_i. / Undercoats — Our Qoar Aeetato 

The Bert Fmuh ( Upp„eo.u-Onr Pigmeaied D.poe 

PERRY-AUSTEN MFC. CO. 

Contraesoti la Vnitad Scores Govemmou 
Main Office ud Works: Grasmere, Staten Island. N. T. 
TeL: Dongan Hills 707 

ChieoBo: 510 N. Dearborn St. TcL: Snpeiior ntO 


...TIT A Kl 1 Kir-. 

1 1 AINIINL* 

A Complete Range of 
AIRPLANE FINISHING MATERIALS 

Dope-proof paint, black, white, aluminum or grey; 
Clear nitrate and acetate dopes; 

Ti-Two colored one-material dope; 
Pigmented nitrate dopes; 

Flexible wing lacquer; 

Wood and metal lacquer (for inside and otittide finish) 

TITANINE, Inc 

L/nwn, Union Coanty, New Jeney 



Keeping Abreast 


The Most Popular Blow Torches 

of aeronautical activities is possible only by 


in the World 

reading 


^ ClsytOT & Ur»l.,rl line ol Wo* tonchej sod Srepotl bse 

AVIATION 


“‘S; irS 

each week. Yearly subscription rates ; United 


hi spite ol rough treatment anij even carelei! haodirnir Vo'u'r 

States $4; Canada $5; Foreign $6. 


can see them for ,oo. ' ‘ 

AVIATION PUBLISHING CORP. 


CLAYTON e LAMBERT 

250 W. S7TH STREET, NEW YORK QTY 


MhG. CO. 


In the NATIONAL AIR RACES. September, 1S28. 

B. G. MICA SPARK PLUGS 

again showed their absolute 

Reliability of Performance 

The Transcontinental Races Classes A, B and C 1st, 
2nd and 3rd places, 

All the Closed Course Even 
air-cooled Whirlwind and 
engines. 

n out of 11— 1st place 
It out of 11 — 2nd place 
8 out of 9— 3rd place 
The Mitchell Trophy Race Curtiss 
D-12 engines — 1st and 2nd places. 

The Mason M. Patrick Trophy 
Race Curtiss D-12 engines — 1st, 

2nd and ltd places. 

ALL WHIRLVIND, WASPS AND 
HORNETS !N THE TRANSCONTI- 
NENTAL NON-STOP RACE WERE 
EQUffPED WITH B. G. MICA SPARK 
PLUGS- 


! Corporation 

13« WEST 52nd STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 



e ideal HANGAR for airplanes 

NO 

COLUMNS 



ARCH ROOF CONSTRUCTION CO. INC. 

104 Wen 42nd Si., New York C 





TIME 

PAYMENT 

SALES 

W E are prepared to arrange 
a plan to meet your re- 
quirements for adequate insur- 
ance cover on airplanes sold on 
the time payment plan, protect- 
ing the interest of the manufac- 
turer, finance company, or 
purchaser as may be required. 

Aviation Protection, Inc. 

, New York, N, Y. 


nmn 



CYLINDERS MACTINED^ 

Ready 

for Assembly 

During our twcncy-fivc 
years’ experience in mak- 
ing air-cooled cylinders, 
we have developed nor 
only an advanced foundry j 
and mccaliurgica! tech- | 
nique for handling diffi- 
cult shapes and peculiar 

added modern parcern and 
machine shop facilities. 

These added facilities 
enable us to furnish com- 
plete cylinders, machined 
ready for assembly, direct 
from your blue prints. 

'K'c shall be pleased to quote on castings only, on 
patterns and castings, or on machined cylinders. 









rhe 21 - tno passenger open 

FAIRCHILD 

AIRPLANES 


Hadley Airport 

Just outside the Metropolitan smoke and sea- 
level fog area. H The only completely lighted 
field in the Metropoltian District- Storage 
space available in modern steel and concrete 
Hangars with expert service. HWe overhaul 
Wright and Pratt & Whitney engines. 

HADLEY CORPORATION 

HADLEY AIRPORT. NEW JERSEY 


ABC of FUght 

By W. Laurence LePage 


— OTS account of the taper thread 

—it cannot 
come loose. 



A safer, more poa> 
terminal— locks 
by compression — no 
tensile or torsional strains 
>n the tie rod thread. 


MACWHYTE 

SAFE-LOCK 
Terminals for TIE RODS 

Made bv 

Maewhyte Co., 2905 Fourteenth Ave., Kenoibs, Wie. 
Makers of 

Streamline and Round TIE RODS 


Siemens 

ENGINES 

80-115-125 H. P. 
Direct from 
Manufacturer 



SAFETY AND PERFORMANCE 



See Us at the N. Y. Show, Feb. 6-13 


jr-Winkle Aircraft Corporation 


Everything Aeronautical 


WORLD’S LARGEST AIRPLANE 
SUPPLY HOUSE 







%-r- HE .OUOHT A 

NEW STANDARD 

C'D > 24 

5 PLACE LOW IN PRICE 

^ CATES-DAY 
^ AIRCRAFT CORP. 
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WHERE YOU WILL BE PROUD TO DUPLAY YOUR PRODUCT 



NEW YORK 

4 VI 4 TI 0 N 


FEBRUARY 6 ™>I 3 ™ 


EDUCATIONAL 

INSPIRATIONAL 

ENTERTAINING 


&RAND 

CENTRAL 

PALACE 



SEAMLESS 

STEEL TUBING 


SERVICE STEEL COMPANY 




BROWNBACK 

AIRCRAFT ENGINES 



NITRATE DOPE 

NEW IMMEDIATE 

PRODUCTION SHIPMENT 


Contraetor$ to V. 8. Armg and Navg 

VAN SCKAACK BROS. CHEMICAL WORKS 

)3SS AVONDALE AVE. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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AIRCRAFT SERVICE DIRECTORY 

^^CourAdvettisement 
PIONEER INSTRUHENT COtlPAnr 

lit LEXinOTOIi AVC.BROOKIYII HE.W YORK 

TRIUMPH 

FUEL CACEs'^FOR AIRCRAFT 

THE BOSTO^AUTO OAOE CC^ANY 

STEARMAN, STINSON 
AND MONOCOUPE 
GEO. A WIES, Inc. 

Hn|<r ]J Junlftt Aw. 

Cxrliii fitU Mtuniu, N. Y. 



^ 1 LOCkffi£^EGA” 

T ^ c» »«miiA?...‘^'T«»euT 

S H P WA LT E IV-AS S O C ! AT E S 

LIBERTY PISTONS 

Brand New $2.50 original carton 
with piston rings 
AIR TRANSPORT E^mPMENT. INC. 



Addington Aircraft Co. 
SWALLOW DISTRIBUTORS 

^ P. “ - MINEOLA, N. Y.^^ 

^ AVIATION^ ^ealb®cv5R® kb'ohdiii 

ACCOUNTING HNANCINO 

Carl David Oppenheimer, B.C.S. 
Certified Public Accountant 



^UDaNBTahP 

LUDINGTON PHILADELPHIA 
FLYING SERVICE, Inc. 
FAIRCmU) Dl«niiti» ' 

OLE FLOTTORP’S RECENTLY 
developed PROPELLER 

la T«rT eCSdaot ood oporslea with loao 
eiiaoriBf or vlbrabea 

iim'lind^ave^?*?*”^ 

GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 

P L Y C O R 

BIRCH AIRCRAFT PLYWOOD 
St d Slaaderd of Qaallty 

Prompt Sblpmaol trem Stock 
THE PLVTOR COMPANY 

FLYERS INCORPORATED 

OXt >nd Vhirlwiod orarhiulieg, >11 types 
sifplane rAnildingi imiil eompleie shop io 

ALBANY AIRPORT, N. Y. 

STRESS ANALYSIS 

AIRCRAFT DESIGN 
AIRPORT CONSULTANTS 
PRODUCTION ENGINEERING 

HUGH L. THOMPSON CO. 

I3K Waldhalo BUe. Kusaaa aiy. Me. 

Northeaster Flying Togs 
Htlotrt., goM/fi, /ly/og lair,. 

tr-i/r /or romp/e« fo/.lpg. 

AIRPLANE SPRUCE 

FRAfHC PAXTo'n LUMBeIr ' CO. 
KANSAS OTY. KANSAS 

Edward A. Stalber, 302 Eng. Bldg. 
AIRPLANE DESIGN 
StrcFS Analysis 
Performance Tests 
Aerodynamic Investigations 

eaiitine a-»va U 
|a Pea |, ^lle 1* at tr m o o* 

WACOSY BVSCnER 

CHOICE TERRITORY 
STILL OPEN TO DEALERS 1 

ip«[ 

INSTRUMENTS 

-■^ItpUIfilWTiONAL /\tRONAUTIQi;p 

1 

HASKELITE 

PLYWOOD 

I^^HASKELIT^^MFa CORPORATION 
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AIRCRAFT SERVICE DIRECTORY 


Patent Your Ideas 
Free 



*"’american__ equipment^co.^ ^ 

DANIEL GUGGENHEIM SCHOOL 
OF AERONAUTICS 

NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 

IF YOU HAVE SOMETHING 
THAT WILL 
INTEREST THE 
AERONAUTICAL INDUSTRY 

ro ADVERnSE 
Lmveit Katts 

MID-SOUTH AIR WAYS INC 

CAPT- V C OMUE, Mar. Operit<«> 

aOiDal lo IAESIAL PHOTO 51" .."•y.Ti.w.r. 
>«ini souiiil SURVEYS 1 cLui a a 
COTTON DUSTING EVERY SERVICE 

Mrt^bla, Toia. 

ASSOCIATE DEALERS WANTED 
An excellent opportunity — N. E. Ohio 
territory. Wire or Write— C. S- 
Hanson, "Airport,” American Eagle 
distributor, Hubbard, Ohio. 


INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 
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HERE TO FLY 





LEARN_^TO South 

MAHONEY-RYAN 
AIRCRAFT CORP'N 

Oun,ne/Hrau Airiiua .uA R,.n Fhimg a. 
Builders of Col. Lindbergh’s ■■Spirit 
of St. Le«//i"give <»mplece flyty in- 

McMULLEN^AVIATim SCHOOL 

lUinoU 

Learn to Fly at a Midwest 


Airways Corporation School 


JsiSfKiir: 

MIDt^T AIRWAYS^WRPORATION 

Cattferala 

.leSTJSE^ation 

IL jkPryan 


Miaamul 




Nebraska’s Largest Fifing School 

" - ~ 
GRAND ISLAND FLYING SCHOOL 


Advertise Services and Products 
in the Aircraft Service 
Directory 


A» SEHVICE 

LEARN TO FLY! 
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Sunrise Highway Airport 


Guaranteed Aircraft Hangar Co. 






FLYEVG SCHOOL OF THE 



The fact that schools 
advertising in the 
WHERE TO FLY 
section of AVIA- 
TION have done so 
over a period of years 
is one of the best testi- 
monials to the effi- 
ciency of this type of 
advertising. 

To the list of old 
established schools 
using these pages we 
are weekly adding 
new ones. 


LOWEST RATES 



PITCAIRN AVIATION of 
PENNSYLVANIA, Inc. 


for llluilnui BoMtl 
Und TitU Boildiog 

PHILADELPHIA 


KEYSTONE AIRPORT 


T. A. T. FLYING SCHOOL, Inc. 
TEXAS AIR TRANSPORT. Inc. 




1. T. FLYING 


•nd MONOCOUPE 


V AVIATION 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHALLENGER 0 
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Better go with Alexander 


Airplaiiv .i-lliiiK aiiratiive inducements at this stage oi 

aviation devi-lo|niient. It is the logical way toward participa- 
tion ami itrowtli in this rapidly expanding industry, 

Those who win iiaglcroch <listributor and dealer franchises 
liave tile satisfaction of selling an airplane which is not only 
an ackiKiwledged leader, but backed by an institution that has 
shosvn Itself capable of keepig pace with the idustry. 
Alexander .aircraft Company maintains a group of sales 
promotion men who fly constantly, helping distributors and 
dealers realize mure sales from their territories. It conducts 
a perpetual advertising campaign through national magazines, 
direct mail and motion iiiclurcs. It does everything possible 
to liel|> its franchise holders hnild a sonii dorganixation. 


ALEXANDER AIMRAFT CO,, 



DISTRIBUTORS 



THANK you for mrxiinwf AVIATION 
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-TP- Aero, ihe original and only all paraffin, 
base ZEKO POUR TEST oil, will keep ils 
J'luidity as low as 40 degrees below zero. This 
is a straiglil mu and iiul a blended or com- 
pounded oil. Its wax free feature is re- 
sponsible for ils low cold lest as well as ils 
oulslanding fluidity at extremely low temper- 
alures. It also holds its viscosity at extremely 
liigh motor temperatures. It is an entirely 
new oil, made especially for aircraft motors. 
If your dealer cannot supply you, advise us. 

t Huvr yon lrie*i ~TP. Afro Hoettr Arm Iniricunr, e T 
tow nld ten pure paragia Peso mlarrat oil product? J 


Texas Pacific Coal & Oil Co. 

Add 


City .. . Slate 
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